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THE VALUE of that article on page 1155 
depends upon the truth or falsity of the 
statement that white clover never winter- 
kills. What do the authorities at the agricul- 
tural experiment stations say about it? 
Please look it up, Bro. A. I. 


C. E. WoopwarpD, p. 1157, thinks’ the 
merits of the break-joint honey-board have 
been overlooked. Some of us who used them 
for years appreciated them highly; but we 
were glad to throw them away for some- 
thing better. In any case I wish Mr. Wood- 
ward would tell us how a honey-board would 
prevent the bees from fastening the frames 
together or fastening the bottom-bar to the 
floor. 

THE EDITOR says, p. 1159, ‘‘ Your form of 
agreement is all right, except that you leave 
out all reference as to who furnished the 
hives—for the increase that goes to the 
operator.’’ Doesn’t the first sentence, p. 
1159, say the proprietor shall do it? Clause 
5, Management, is rather loose—gives chance 
for a scrap as to how much increase ‘‘is con- 
sistent with good management.’’ [Thanks 
for the correction. —ED. ] 


‘Mr. ABBOTT insisted that bees did not 
freeze to death if they had plenty of stores— 
that they starved to death.’’ P. 1150. I 
understand him to say in the last issue of 
Modern Farmer that a single bee will quick- 
ly freeze, and I suppose he would admit that 
two bees on a solid comb of honey would 
freeze. What I’d like him to tell is what 
number of bees must be reached before they 
will stop freezing and begin to starve. 


I MOVE an amendment to Bro. Doolittle’s 
rule, p. 1147, where he says he prepares ‘‘ sec- 
tions to the amount of 125 pounds for each 
colony I have in the fall.’’ That would leave 


him short if he should have 166% pounds per 
colony, as he reports for one year. y 
amendment is to have for each colony enoug 
for the maximum crop, with about 10 sec- 
tions thrown in for empty and unfinished sec- 
tions—not less than 175 in his case. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, p. 1147, tells about ly- 
ing awake one to three hours studying up 
what to do with the bees. Tut, tut, Bro. 
Doolittle, don’t you know it’s bad for the 
health to do that sort of thing? When you 
go to bed, go right to sleep; do your study- 
ing indaytime. And yet—and yet—the man 
who has never lain awake studying about 
his bees is hardly a genuine bee keeper. I’ve 
learned a whole lot about counting when try- 
ing to let go of some tough bee problem aft- 
er the ‘‘one to three hours ’”’ were up. 


‘*THE RABBET, as now made in the Dove- 
tailed hive,’’ says Dr. Kerr, p. 1164, ‘‘is its 
weakest point.’’ I strengthen it very satis- 
factorily by nailing on each end a 14-inch 
cleat as long as the outside width of the 
hive, the cleat coming flush with the top of 
the hive. Such a cleat is worth while for 
that purpose alone, and is worth while for 
the sake of handling the hive, even if the 
rabbet didn’t need reinforcing. [Each bee- 
keeper can do that for himself, but the sup- 
ply-dealer can not very well.—Ep. ] 


NEVER RUN ACROSS extra-yellow bees that 
were not cross, Mr. Editor? p. 1162. I had 
them from G. M. Doolittle that were prob- 
ably as golden as any on the face of the 
earth, andI do not remember any trouble 
with their tempers. [We have on file a list 
of several customers who bought some of 
the Root Company’s bees that had a dash of 
yellow blood. All were pronounced cross. 
One man is even now so mad that he swears 
he will never again deal with the Root Co. 
He called the bees ‘‘vixens,’’ the meanest 
and crossest bees he ever saw or heard of: 
You see, the drones of some of these yellow 
bees got to flying, and the result was we 
had some quite bad complaints of queens 
that had mated with them. The yellow 
drones referred to were not from Doolittle’s 

ueens. This stock came from one of our 
outhern breeders. While I do not deny 
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that there may be gentle bees among yellow 
stock, their disposition, so far as I have 
been able to observe, is much crosser than 
the average yellow-colored Italians. —EbD. ] 


You ARISE, MR. EpITor, p. 1143, to ask 
how I know that bees carrying pollen were 
only five days old. I’ll tell you. I got an 
imported queen and wanted to make a sure 
thing of introducing. I fastened the queen 
in a hive with not a living bee, but with 
brood just ready to emerge. Five days lat- 
er the entrance was opened, and in a short 
time the liberated bees returned with loads 
of pollen. Isn’t that proof? [Could not be 
better. You remind me of the witness who, 
when asked by the prosecution how far he 
was away from the man who was shot, re- 
plied instantly, ‘‘ Nine feet, four and a half 


inches.’’ ‘‘ How do you know it was exact- 
4 that?’’ ‘‘Because,’’ said the witness, ‘‘I 
thought some fool of a lawyer would ask me, 


and soI measured it immediately.’’ Yes, 

our proof is indisputable. I felt sure you 
Leow whereof you were talking; but some- 
times we like to know the real foundation of 
a direct and positive statement. —ED. ] 


YOUR RECOLLECTION as to the consensus 
of opinion as to mid-winter flights, I think, 
is wrong, Mr. Editor, p. 1145. I think that 
the general opinion was that taking bees 
out for a flight and then returning them to 
cellar was a damage—certainly that was my 
opinion, an opinion that remained undisturb- 
a until you made trouble by raising the 
question as to its correctness. As I said, p. 
1145, I’ve been taking some out for a winter 
or two, but I couldn’t be positive whether 
they were better or worse for it. I think 
you overestimate the unbrokenness of the 
cold in this location, for usually there comes 
a day before time for taking out that is 
warm enough for a flight. When that day 
comes this winter, I expect io take out 
some bees. [I sincerely hope you will have 
a suitable flight-day so you can test a part 
of your bees. I do not like to be alone in 
this controversy of mid-winter flights. I do 
not guess, but I know it is a good thing here 
at adie, and I should like to know how 
far the principle would apply to other locali- 
ties. —ED. ] 

Mr. EpIToR, I don’t understand what you 
say, page 1149. If you have some private 
information about the views of the Board of 
Directors, out with it. I have no recollec- 
tion that they have passed any resolution 
which commits them to the view that defend- 
ing members in their rights stands as the 
most important work to be done; neither do 
I remember that any member has privately 
expressed such a view. On the contrary, 
within a few weeks I have offered a motion 
whose passage I somewhat confidently ex- 
pect, providing that in no case shall the Na- 
tional bear more than half of the expense of 
any lawsuit. The National has done a grand 
work in establishing precedents in such cases, 
and it is to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when it may not be necessary for it 
to spend money to pay even half the cost of 
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a lawsuit. If you have any stronger appre- 
ciation than I of the importance of fighting 
adulteration, it must have a strong rating 
with you; and I don’t know that my views 
differ from those of other members. I may 
not agree with you as to how the fighting 
should be done; but as to the vigor of the 
campaign I’m with you. I hope the battle 
may be waged so fiercely that adulteration 
in its turn may become a secondary matter, 
and another thing that I have now in mind 
may come to the front; ‘‘but that’s another 
story.’’ [I had no private information from 
the Board of Directors nor from any mem- 
ber of it. If you will turn to the first page 
of the annual report of the General Manag- 
er for 1904, and read the published letter 
from the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, you will see where I obtained my infor- 
mation. I was not criticising Mr. Marks or 
the Board, but I only regretted that the pol- 
icy there stated should be as follows: ‘* The 
suppression of adulteration is a sec- 
ondary object with the Association 
The Association must not be expected 

neglect or jeopardize the prime object of 
the Association, ‘to protect and defend its 
members in their lawful rights.’ ’’ I do not 
understand by this that the policy is to ig- 
nore the question of adulteration, but only 
to put it partially in the background in order 
that the defense feature may be given the 
fullest prominence. oe the num- 
ber of petty quarrels between bee-keepers 
and their neighbors—quarrels which have 
come up of late and which could have been 
avoided—it begins to seem as if the insur- 
ance feature is being overdone. Indeed, I 
know that the General Manager is being 
overworked in settling up and adjusting 
matters at issue between the bee-keeper 
and his neighbors. So arduous have his du- 
ties become that it is a question whether 
he or any man can stand it much longer 
without breaking down in health. To settle 
a neighborhood dispute helps one member 
only. To strike a blow at adulteration helps 
every member of the Association. The great- 
est good to the greatest number should now 
be our motto. Understand, I am not quar- 
reling with the Board of Directors; and if I 
had been-on the Board at the time the ac- 
tion was taken I undoubtedly would have 
voted with the majority. But conditions 
have changed. I now Sahove that the adul- 
teration question should be the most prom- 
inent, and is the one that should receive the 
best brains and thought of the General Man- 
ager, and of the Board of Directors back of 
him. I do not mean to convey the im- 
pression that the Association should drain 
its treasury in this or any one line of work; 
but I do believe that we should either lessen 
the duties of the General Manager or pay 
him a larger salary. If we cut off the labor 
involved in neighborhood quarrels he can 
give more attention to other matters per- 
taining to the Association. Now, let it be 
understood that General Manager France 
has not complained to me or any one else; 
but I do know that he is an overworked ser- 
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vant of the Association. I hope your motion 
will prevail. I believe it will.—Eb.] 
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Bee-keepers should not have to shake bees 
off the combs when the weather is too cool 
for them to fly freely. If you are ever 
obliged to do such a thing, shake them into 
an empty story placed on top of the brood- 
chamber. They are thus more likely to get 
into the cluster without becoming chilled. 


ao 


An item in the Kingsburg (Cal.) Recorder 
says that at a recent meeting of the stock- 
boldeus of the Central California Honey-pro- 
ducers’ Association, it was decided to disin- 
corporate the organization. It is said that 
last year’s business was not very successful. 
It is a pity that an enterprise so promis- 
ing, one of the pioneers in a field where or- 
ganization and co-operation are so badly 
needed, should thus collapse so early in its 
career. 

oOo 


Miss Wilson’s article on cleaning propolis 
from separators, etc., by the use of lye is 
valuable; but if she will tell us whether the 
kettle into which she puts three cans of lye 
holds ten, twenty, or a hundred gallons, it 
will be a little clearer to the inexperienced. 
I once boiled a lot of hives and frames, us- 
ing a box of lye to about forty gallons of 
water, which is probably much less lye than 
Miss Wilson used. It took off the propolis 
fairly well, though more lye would doubtless 
— removed it more quickly and thorough- 
“ oO 

Some of my correspondents have sent me 
copies of their local —— in which they 
have had inserted in the form of a news item 
the offer of the National Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation to forfeit $1000 for samples of man- 
ufactured comb honey. More of this might 
be done, with very good effect. Most papers 
would be entirely willing to publish this if it 
were properly brought to their notice. It 
gives a local interest to the matter, and 
adds impressiveness to say that ‘‘The Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Association authorizes 
G. W. Knowles, its local representative (or 
any other member), to forfeit $1000 to any 
one who will produce two sections of manu- 
factured comb honey.’’ Some have asked 
me why two sections should be required. 
Although I have seen no reasons given for 
this, I presume it is because this gives a 
good opportunity to point out the fact that 
no two sections of honey are exactly alike. 
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[This is a most excellent idea; and if all our 
subscribers would prepare an article for their 
local papers, denying the existence of man- 
ufactured comb honey, it would go a long 
way toward correcting the general belief 
that comb honey is manufactured. —ED. ] 
oOo 

An English bee-keeper, writing in the 
American Bee-keeper, extols the gentleness 
of his Punic bees, but declines to believe 
that any one would be so rash as to attempt 
to handle bees without a veil, since ‘‘It is 
beyond belief that any race of bees armed 
with stings will permit themselves to be 
robbed without attempting to retaliate, for 
one’s breath is sure to invite attack, even 
from half-stupefied bees.’’ Sounds queer, 
doesn’t it? 1 wonder what proportion of 
what might be called professional apiarists: 
habitually use a veil. A number I know do 
not. As for myself, even when handling 
all sorts of bees under all sorts of conditions, 
as bee inspector, it is but very seldom that 
I would be bothered with a veil. 


ao 


’ Ido not believe that dry weather affects 
the color of honey, except that in non-irri- 
gated countries it is apt to lessen the yield, 

so that bees, in their search for honey, work 
on plants that ordinarily they would leave 
alone. The honey thus secured is apt to be 
darker and poorer in quality than what they 
get from ordinary sources. In the irrigated 
districts of Colorado and Utah, where alfal- 
fa is grown, the air is extremely dry, though 
the ground may be well watered. hen al- 
falfa honey is secured free from any admix- 
ture, it is water-white in color, and I have 
never seen any thing to indicate that the 
weather had any thing to do with the color. 

In this valley, though, it is but seldom that 
alfalfa honey is secured alone. An average 
of my honey, even excluding the fall honey, 

which is distinctly darker in color, is of a 
light golden tinge. 


I have been unable to learn any thing fur- 
ther about the way in which comb honey is 
used in confectionery, owing to the absence 
from home of the friend who sold the honey 
for this purpose; but I imagine that, like 
most soft candies, it is made with but a 
moderate amount of cooking and a great 
deal of stirring, especially just after it is 
removed from the fire. In this manner 
the wax is thoroughly mixed through the 
candy, and helps a very soft candy to keep 
its shape instead of melting down and be- 
coming sticky with the changes of tempera- 
ture and moisture. Paraffine is sometimes 
used for this purpose; but the comb honey, 
containing wax in about the right proportion, 
already finely divided and well mixed through 
the mass, is probably less trouble, besides 
being superior in other respects. 

oa 


I have no quarrel with those who, like H. 
H. Hyde, prefer the Hoffman frame and are 
willing to take as much pains to keep it in 
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running order as he says he does. I have 
said repeatedly, and I will say it again, that 
the Hoffman frame is all right for such bee- 
keepers. But the average bee-keeper will 
not trouble himself to go over his hives every 
spring and scrape off all surplus propolis. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to get him to 
do any thing whatever to keep his hives in 
good working order. I should not enjoy that 
sort of thing myself. Many of my hives 
have had bees in them for eighteen years or 
more, and I have not yet found any necessi- 
ty for scraping the propolis off the end-bars. 
The frames separate about as easily as they 
did on the start. I really should not care to 
undertake the job of scraping the propolis 
off the end-bars of the nearly 5000 frames I 
have in use every spring. But if you like to 
do it, and have time for it, it is all right. 
My only contention in regard to the Hoffman 
frame is that, in the hands of the average 
bee-keeper, it comes pretty near not being a 
movable frame. 
oD 

Doubtless some have felt that Prof. Eaton’s 
comment on the articlé of W. K. Morrison 
on ‘‘The Comb-honey Lie’’ was too severe: 
It was caustic criticism, it is true, but I can 
not but feel that it was deserved. While 
the article in question contains much that is 
good, a part of it is misleading. It makes 
statements that many persons in the ordi- 
nary walks of life, to say nothing of those 
who have had special training on these sub- 
jects, know to be exaggerated and untrue. 
We should understand, in the first place, 
that Prof. Eaton’s criticism applies only to 
the paragraph relating to glucose. This para- 
graph was quoted in the American Bee 
Journal, and it was against this quoted para- 
graph that Prof. Eaton’s attack was direct- 
ed. I have felt for a long time like enter- 
ing a protest against some of the things that 
have been said in the bee journals about 
glucose. Some glaring misstatements have 
been made. At other times, while what has 
been said was not exactly untrue, the facts 
have been distorted and given a deceptive 
coloring. Doubtless this was not intention- 
ally so. When a man wants very much to 
believe a thing he does not question very 
closely the evidence in its favor, and he is 
quite apt to overlook the evidence against 
it. So we have such statements as ‘‘ Bees 
can not be made to take glucose;’’ ‘‘ glucose 
is poisonous to bees;’’ ‘‘they will starve 
sooner than touch it,’’ etc. e can not af- 
ford to make these misrepresentations. We 
have suffered a great deal from the ‘‘scien- 
tific pleasantries ’’ and downright romanc- 
ing in regard to our industry in the newspa- 
pers and magazines, but we have no right to 
complain of it as long as we employ the 
same tactics. Such arguments, wholly un- 
true, or containing only half the truth, may 
seem to serve a temporary purpose; but 
sooner or later they will work against us. 
There is plenty of argument against the 
adulteration of honey by glucose or any 
other substance without resorting to misrep- 
resentation. We weaken our position and 
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furnish weapons to our enemies when, in our 
arguments, we depart from the plain truth. 
When we can not confine ourselves to that, 
it would be better to say nothing. 


ao 


_ With regard to the use of springs for keep- 
ing brood-frames pressed together, the idea 
is original with me. I have experimented 
somewhat with them for that purpose, but 
am not yet -_ to say whether I like 
them as well as screws. i can not agree 
with those who think neither is necessary. 
I have had abundant opportunity for testing 
this. Most of my hives have been in use a 
long time, about eighteen years or more. It 
is but natural that in some the screw feature 
has become worn out, usually through the 
failure of the screw-thread cut in the soft 

ine of the hive side. With these, until I 

ave got around to repairing them, I have 
had to depend on crowding them closely to- 
gether with the knife I use in separating the 
parts of hives. To me, at least, this is not 
nearly as_ satisfactory as keeping them 
crowded up with the screws. 

Inexperienced bee-keepers can not be de- 
pended on to do any thing properly. My ex- 
perience in inspecting bees has shown me 
that not one in ten will keep Hoffman frames 
crowded together. In employing help to 
handle my hives, I have found it very diffi- 
cult to get them to tighten up the screws 
after they have been loosened for any pur- 
pose. It is for this reason I think that 
springs might be better for the average bee- 
keeper than to use screws or to attempt to 
get along without any thing of the kind. If 
they could be induced to put them in place 
once, they would stay there in full effective- 
ness until they were removed, which might 
not be for years. When they are removed, 
something would have to be done with them. 
While some of them would doubtless be lost 
and others purposely dispensed with, I think 
most of them would find their way back in- 
to the hives, and it would be hard to put 
them into the hives so that they would not 
do some good. For brood-frames I think it 
would be advisable to use a heavier sprin 
than is necessary for supers. They ms 
be made of well-tempered material, and 
should have a sharp backward bend on one 
end so that they can be readily removed with 
the ordinary hive-tool. The diagram below 
shows the only really satisfactory super- 


spring I have ever used, % wide. I will send 
you a sample if you wish. These came from 
the G. B. Lewis Co. [This super spring is 
exactly the shape devised by the Root Co., 
and adopted by the G. B. Lewis Co., al- 
though it is after the general pattern of the 
one used by Capt. J. E. Hetherington some- 
thing like thirty years ago. For use in the 
brood-nest a much stiffer spring undoubted- 
ly would be required, and I am not so sure 
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but such a device for producing compression 
would give excellent results in connection 
with the Hoffman frame. —ED. ] 























SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


A knock at the door! Mrs. D. ushers in a 
stranger. He sits down by the fire, holding 
out his hands to the same, and says, ‘‘Cold 
day, this!’’ 

**Yes, stranger, this is a cold day. Ten 
below zero when last I looked.’’ 

‘This, I suppose, is Mr. Doolittle, the 
bee-man.’’ 

‘That is what I am called by some.”’ 

‘My name is Weeks, and I should like to 
talk with youra little time, if agreeable, 
about what to do with bees in the spring 
when we commence active operations with 
them, say from the time they are set out of 
the cellar till the first flow of nectar which 
gives a surplus.”’ 

‘Well, 1 am agreeable. What is your 
first flow of nectar, Mr. Weeks?’’ 

‘‘That flow is usually from white clover 
in our section.’’ 

‘‘By your saying ‘set out of the cellar’ I 
am led to think that you winter your bees in 
the cellar.’’ 

‘““Yes. Ihave not been in the business 
long, but I think cellar wintering is the best 
way to winter bees here in the North.’’ 

‘Undoubtedly that is correct. And the 
first work that will confront you in the spring 
will be setting the bees from the cellar, so 
we will talk about that first. I follow a dif- 
ferent plan in setting the bees out from 
what most apiarists do; and after trying all 
the different plans for years which have been 
given I like the one I now use better than 
any other.’’ 

**T did not know that there were different 
plans for setting out, and I shall be only too 
glad to hear of yours.”’ 

‘‘T always leave a few colonies outdoors 
during winter, to ‘liven up the gloom’ a 
little should a warm day occur; and, begin- 
ning with the first day in which these out- 
door bees gather any pollen, I commence at 
about 2:30 P.M. to set out a part of those in 
the cellar, say from ten to fifteen colonies, 
as the case may be, scattering them about 
the bee-yard so that they will be as far apart 
as possible, and yet be within the limit of 
what space I wish the yard to occupy ’”’ 

‘*Why do you do that? I set mine out all 
at once, and supposed every one did, setting 
each on the stand it occupied the summer 
before.’’ 

‘“Yes, that is the way I formerly did; but 
in setting out as I now do, there is no need 
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of keeping track of where they formerly 
stood, and yet not having any mixing of 
bees, as is the case where all are set out at 
once and near together. Were allset out at 
once, as most apiarists do this work, there 
will be more or less of colonies mixing up, 
unless each colony is set on the same stand 
it occupied the fall previous. To set them 
thus requires a great deal of extra work, 
numbering hives, stands, etc., which is quite 
an inconvenience, and even then does not 
prevent some colonies getting far more than 
their share of bees.”’ 

‘‘T know that the numbering of stands, 
etc., requires work, but had supposed there 
was no other ie But go on.’ 

‘To set out, I place my spring wheelbar- 
row and lighted smoker near the door of the 
bee-cellar, when I carefully open the door, 

uickly step in, and take the hive nearest 
the door, placing it on the wheelbarrow, 
when the door is immediately shut again. 
The bees in the hive now begin to realize 
that their long winter nap is at an end; and 
unless some precaution is used they will fly 
out of the hive to quite an extent.’’ 

‘““Yes, and sting like adders —at least 
mine do. Tell me » Tn you remedy this.”’ 

‘“To avoid this state of affairs I now blow 
several puffs of smoke in at the entrance or 
under the hive, when a wet cloth is so placed 
that it will keep the bees in till they are set 
where they are to stay, when the cloth is 
taken off and the bees allowed to fly.’’ 

‘Don’t they rush out pell-mell at first?’’ 

‘““No. They come out as leisurely as they 
would had they not been disturbed; while, 
had not the smoke been given, they would 
have all piled out of the hive with a rush, or 
pell-mell as you put it.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad to learn about this, as mine 
have always bothered about coming out and 
stinging, scattering all about on the road to 
the apiary, and getting lost.’’ 

ee Ta. I know of these troubles from for- 
mer experience. 


And this going out slowly 
not only overcomes that part, but it is a 
great advantage to them in marking their 


location and repelling robbers. The next 
pleasant day more are set out in the same 
way, and at about the same time, scatter- 
ing them about as before, but paying no at- 
tention as to how near they come to those 
already out, for they are liable to mix only 
with those set out at the same time.”’ 

‘‘There is another new thought to me, 
and I am led to believe that is right. One 
time it clouded up while I was setting the 
bees out, so I had to stop for that day; and 
I noticed when I set the rest out that they 
did not mix at all with those set out before. 
But after setting out, what next?’’ 

‘“‘The next work after setting out is to 
know that all have plenty of stores.’’ 

‘Yes; but how can this be found out should 
it be too cold for the bees to fly, as is often 
the case?”’ 

‘‘To find out in this matter I generally 
look after the honey the first cool morning, 
when I carefully raise the quilt or cover and 
look for sealed honey along the top-bars of 
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the frames. If plenty is seen they are all 
right till they are to be carefully looked aft- 
er three weeks later. If little or none is 
seen, they must be fed; for if we are to reap 
good results from our bees they must have 
plenty of stores at this time of the year to 
encourage brood-rearing.’’ 

‘‘That is a new way to tell about the stores 
to me, and it appears simple and easy. But 
suppose you have to feed—what then?’’ 

‘*For feed at this time, I prefer combs of 
sealed honey set in next to the cluster. If 
none such can be had we must feed sugar 
syrup, or liquid honey if we have it: but the 
latter tends to promote excessive robbing.’’ 

‘“T have the combs of honey, so I will be 
all right here. What about the three weeks 
later looking after, which you spoke about?’’ 

‘Three weeks after setting out, the hives 
are to be opened generally, for the first 
time, as no good can come in making a gen- 
eral opening when the weather is cold. At 
this opening we look after the queen, clip 
her wing, ascertain the amount of stores on 
hand, and reverse the brood-nest by placing 
the two center frames of brood on the out- 
side, and the outside ones in the center.’’ 

‘“Do you think this pays?’’ 

‘‘T certainly do or I would not do it. A 
great gain is made by so doing, as all the 
older brood is in the central combs, which 
are generally filled to the outside of the 
frames, while only small patches of eggs and 
larve are in the outer ones. This reversion 
causes the now inside frames to be filled en- 
tirely with brood in the shortest space of 
time, while there is little danger of chilling 
the brood in this way.’’ 

‘*Well, I shall be tempted to try this on a 
few this next season, and see how near right 
you are.”’ 

‘That is right. Goslow on any thing new 
to you, and in thus going you always go sure. 
At this time I also see to it that each colony 
has plenty of stores to last two or three 
weeks; for at no time should the bees feel 
that they must economize in stores, if brood- 
rearing is to go on rapidly, which it now 
must if we are to secure a good harvest of 
white honey from the clover bloom.”’ 

‘‘T am well aware that a large amount of 
brood at the right time before the honey 
harvest insures a good surplus, and the se- 
curing of this brood at the right time has 
been one of the puzzling parts of apiculture 
to me. I think this talk will help me much. 
Tell me what further you do.’’ - 

‘‘TIn about ten days take one of your frames 
of honey which you say you have on hand, 
and, after breaking the sealing of the cells, 
insert it in the center of the brood-nest. In 
the removing of the honey from this comb 
the bees are greatly stimulated, and brood- 
rearing accelerated. In a few days more 
the brood-nest is again reversed; when, if all 
has worked well, there will be brood in all 
but the two outside combs, right along, and 
in these also in a few days more, owing to 
the full sheets of brood coming next to them.’’ 

‘‘T had supposed from what I read that 
the spreading of brood was an awful job; but 
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as you tell it there seems no more work to 
it than the feeding, equalizing, etc., given 
by others.’’ 

‘“When you get used to this way of work- 
ing you will fall in love with it, if you are 
any thing like me. When the hive is full of 
brood the surplus arrangement is to be put 
on, and this generally brings us to the time 
of the honey-flow from white clover, and 
covers the ground you wanted covered.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. I shall try something of 


what you have told me.’’ 

















THE Root Co.’s new moving-picture outfit 
showing bee-keeping operations in actual 
progress on the screen, together with a new 
set of stereopticon slides, will be exhibited 
at the various bee institutes and conventions 
in York State. See Convention Notices. 





APICULTURE RECOGNIZED BY UNCLE SAM. 


THE reader’s attention is directed espe- 
cially to ‘‘Sidelights from the St. Louis 
Convention,’’ p. 16. The experimental work 
that is already begun by the United States 
and by Texas, as well as some other States, 
is certainly a cause for rejoicing. The fact 
that Mr. Benton has been in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture some thirteen years 
has led some to wonder that we have not 
heard more from him than we have. When 
it is understood that a good part of the time 
his labors were confined to general entomo- 
logical work, we can understand why he 
could not devote more attention to our fa- 
vorite pursuit, apiculture. But now that 
Uncle Sam has given it a distinct recogni- 
tion by an appropriation of $5000, establish- 
ed an experimental apiary, and has four 
salaried employees who will devote their 
time exclusively to investigations and ex- 
perimental work on bees, a new era has 
opened, and I think we may expect some 
important results. 





SIDELIGHTS FROM THE ST. LOUIS CONVEN- 
TION; TEXAS AS A BEE COUNTRY. 


FOLLOWING the address of General Man- 
ager France we listened to one by Mr. Lou- 
is Scholl, of College Station, Texas, who 
now occupies the position of Assistant Ento- 
mologist and Apiculturist at the station, 
and, naturally enough, he had been in posi- 
tion to gather facts and data of value to 
this convention in St. Louis. He said they 
had a State down there, a great big piece 
of land, and some of the apiaries were of 
pretty good size, not only in the number of 
colonies, but they grow big too. 

From estimates arrived at from sources 
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secured in the State, Texas had something 
like 400,000 colonies of bees within her bor- 
ders, and produced something like 5,000,000 
lbs. of honey, or an average of only about 12 
Ibs. per colony, as there are so many small bee- 
keepers in the State. But even at that low 
average he thought that Texas was in the 
lead in the annual output of honey. But 
in this I believe he was mistaken. This 
5,000,000 Ibs. of honey in cars would make 
an aggregate of from 100 to 150 carloads. 
California will equal that in any of its years, 
and in a good year it will produce all of 500 
carloads. But Texas, while it may not yet 
be in the lead, is quite likely to step clear to 
the forefront. Large in size, it has vast 
areas of honey-producing plants—plants that 
will never be used for any thing but forage 
for cattle and forage for bees. He would 
divide the State as follows: In Northern 
Texas—north of Fort Worth—there would 
be but very few bees, for cattle-raising was 
the principal business. In the eastern part 
there were very large pine forests and rice 
lands, and a good deal of basswood. But 
the trouble was, that that part of the State 
was not yet settled, and there were but very 
few bees to gather the honey. Central Tex- 
as was the ~— cotton belt where large 
quantities of cotton honey were produced, 
and some horsemint. Western Texas was a 
somewhat mountainous portion, and only 
some localities there produced honey like su- 
mac. Southern Texas, below Houston, was 


a low swampy plain where grows the ratan 
that yields a large lot of honey but of poor 
quality. 
THE BEE PARADISE OF TEXAS. 
But Southwest Texas was a land of milk 
and honey—a locality that could not be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world—where there 


was an almost unlimited amount of bee pas- 
turage such as mesquite, guajilla, catclaw, 
and many other plants too numerous to men- 
tion. In this part of the country there 
were many ol available bee locations, but 
they were too remote from railroads and 
civilization. One would have to push out in 
the woods and draw his crop to the railroads 
some fifty miles. 

It is this country I visited myself some 
three or four years ago, and which I thought 
was the bee paradise of all America. 

Regarding his experimental work at the 
college, Mr. Scholl stated that at College 
Station, Texas, there was an — of forty 
colonies with a bee-house, and a full equip- 
ment kept there for show and for the use of 
students, and to carry on experimental 
work. He thought it was the best experi- 
ment apiary in the United States. It was 
cotehinind in 1902, with an es of 
$750 to start with. Later on the appropria- 
tion was increased, so that the station has 
been able to improve its facilities and use- 
fulness. Many different kinds of plants for 
honey had been tested—as many as forty; 
but there were found only a few adapted to 
the conditions in Texas. 

Mr. Scholl also said they had tested sev- 
eral races of bees; and when the results 
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were fully collected they would be publish- 
ed. He outlined a number of experiments 
that he had in mind, and hoped to give the 
bee-keepers the result of them later on. 
Following the address of Mr. Scholl was 
an exhaustive paper by Frank Benton, Api- 
cultural Investigator of the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on the sub- 
ject of— 
WORK IN APICULTURE AT THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


He paid a glowing tribute to the late Dr. 
C. V. Riley, his old chief, who, although not 
a bee-keeper himself, was very much inter- 
ested in the general subject of bees; and if 
some of his plans could have been carried 
into effect, apiculture at the Department 
might have been put forward several years. 
He quoted from the doctor’s address made 
at the North American Bee-keepers’ con- 
vention at Washington in 1892, in which Dr. 
Riley had said that some of the most benefi- 
cent and far-reaching work of the Depart- 
ment was done during its early history, when 
its means were limited, and when the field 
was fresh. Beginning about the first edi- 
tion of Langstroth’s celebrated work, or 
nearly a decade before a bee periodical had 
been printed in the English tem the 
Department reports from year to year gave 
some notice of progress in bee culture by 
publishing statistics of honey, and on sever- 
al occasions excellent little treatises on bees 
and bee management. Probably but ve 
few knew that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had any thing to do with the introduc- 
tion of Italian bees into the United States. 
The fact was, the first successful importa- 
tion of Italian bees from their native land to 
America was made by the Department, and 
it was almost wholly from this importation 
that such successful apiarists as Langstroth, 
Carey, and Quinby bred and disseminated 
the race during the early 60’s. Dr. Riley, 
while not a successful bee-keeper, nor, in 
fact, could ever be classed as a bee-keeper, 
was very much interested in having apicul- 
ture recognized by Congress. It is not sur- 
prising that he was disposed to view favor- 
ably the establishing of an apicultural sta- 
tion in 1885 in connection with his entomo- 
logical work in the Department. In this he 
was ably supported by Mr. N. W. McLain, 
an old-time friend and an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper. This was at a time when there was 
no special appropriation for apiculture, nor, 
indeed, any thing during the whole of Dr. 
Riley’s administration; but in spite of this 
he had been instrumental in getting the sta- 
tion started, the funds being drawn from 
the general appropriation for the Division of 
ray 2 for he believed that he was 
fulfilling both the spirit and the letter of 
the law which authorized the expenditure of 
certain sums for the promotion of economic 
entomology. 

At this point Mr. Benton, lest those fa- 
miliar with what had been printed on the 
subject should call him to account for the 
foregoing, digressed to correct a mistake 
made by W. K. Morrison in GLEANINGS for 
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July 15, 1898, page 554, to the effect that he 
(Morrison) had been instrumental in pro- 
curing an appropriation of $5000 for the 
benefit of bee culture, and that Mr. Morri- 
son himself was to be the first appointee. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. 
There was no appropriation of $5000 nor any 
other sum for bee culture at the time indi- 
cated—1885 to 1887; nor was there ever a 
special appropriation for apiculture previous 
to 1901, as he proceeded to show by tables 
taken from the records in the Department. 
Notwithstanding the work of N. W. Mc- 
Lain had been criticised by bee-keepers and 
by the bee-papers at the time, Dr. Riley 
felt that a good deal of that work was valu- 
able, especially the part relating to the ex- 
periments to test whether bees could be 
made to puncture sound fruit. The results 
showed that they could not do so, and have 
been since quoted very widely as authorita- 
tive. Following the work of Mr. McLain 
there was a lull in apicultural work; but in 
1891 a series of experiments was conducted 
at the Michigan Statg Experiment Station, 
under the direction of Prof. A. J. Cook, as- 
sisted by John H. Larrabee. This was dis- 
continued shortly after. In the mean time 


it had been Dr. Riley’s desire to secure the 
giant bees of India; and he had already ad- 
dressed a letter to the speaker, offering him 
a commission to proceed to India and secure 
those bees; but before the letter reached 
him he was back to his native land after an 
absence of eleven years.. Owing to some 


technicalities, however, Dr. Riley was un- 
able to secure the authorization to send to 
Mr. Benton, and he appears instead to have 
been employed in the general work of the 
Division of Entomology. 

The untimely death of Dr. Riley some- 
what changed the aspect of affairs, and it 
was only gradually that the importance of 
senuticnl apicultural work could be suffi- 
ciently impressed on the authorities to re- 
sult in a more liberal policy toward this in- 
dustry. Meanwhile thousands of letters re- 
lating to apiculture had been answered by 
the speaker, and many thousands of bulle- 
tins had been sent out to all parts of the 
country. Teachers in the Normal College in 
the District of Columbia, and of the public 
schools of Washington, as well as teachers 
in nature study in other cities, have been 
furnished with information concerning bees 
for use in class work. 

During the thirteen years Mr. Benton had 
been connected with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, he had never, he 
said, permitted to pass unutilized an oppor- 
tunity to create in the minds of those in 
authority a favorable impression concerning 
the dignity of apiculture. All along he had 
noticed a growing interest in the Depart- 
ment; at last he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the matter duly appreciated, and proper 
steps taken to insure investigations which 
were so much needed. Prior to this time 
the title borne by himself was ‘‘ Investiga- 
tor in the Division of Entomology,’’ and, 
later, ‘‘ Assistant Entomologist.’’ Finally, 
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in 1901, there was set apart a special appro- 
priation for apiculture of $2000, the first and 
only special appropriation which had been 
made for that branch. His own title was 
changed to that of ‘‘ Apicultural Investiga- 
tor,’? and his own salary, together with 
that of a temporary assistant for a few 
weeks on salary, was charged to this 
fund. This amount left only a small sum 
for investigation. He did the best he 
could, however, placing at the disposal of 
the Department his own bees, for experi- 
mental work. But in July, 1904, after a 
long effort and repeated representation to 
the authorities at the Department, and the 
legislators themselves, the ‘‘ Division of En- 
tomology’’ was raised to the rank of a 
‘‘bureau,’’ with what was practically a 
Division of Apiculture, with a definite sum 
of $5000 for apiculture. Mr. Benton was 
now allowed two assistants, each bearing 
the title of ‘‘Special Agent in Apiculture,”’ 
and the other whose title was that of ‘‘ Api- 
cultural Clerk.’’ He had been able to se- 
cure Mr. John M. Rankin, of Michigan, a 
trained student in experimental work in api- 
culture, for first assistant, and with whom 
the bee-keepers of the country were already 
well acquainted. The second assistant was 
Mr. Leslie Martin, of Tennessee, an enthu- 
siastic student of apiculture, but one who 
had had several years of experience in prac- 
tical work with bees. A civil-service exam- 
ination had been held, and since the reading 
of Mr. Benton’s paper I note with much 
pleasure that Miss Jessie E. Marks, the 
daughter of W. F. Marks, of Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., has secured the appointment. 

Mr. Benton went on to say that an apiary 
of fifty colonies had been located at Arling- 
ton Experimental Farm, on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, directly across from the De- 
partment grounds. The location was ideal 
for testing new races of bees and their 
crosses with other races. Numbers of 
queens of valuable races were already being 
imported and tested. These included the 
gentle Caucasian bees from the shores of 
the Black and Caspian Seas in Russia; 
ens from Cyprus; Dalmatians from 
Dalmatia, Austria; Italians from the foot- 
hills of the Alps; and, lastly, Carniolans 
from Austria. Nor were the giant bees of 
India and of the Philippines to be overlooked. 

In closing he desired to express his high 
regard for the present Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Dr. L.O. Howard. Noman 
was more widely known among the galaxy 
of distinguished scientists whose homes were 
in the capital city, and no one was more 
highly esteemed. Like Dr. Riley, not a bee- 
keeper, he had come in the course of the 
agg in which he had been associated with 

r. Benton to know something of the status 
of this industry. 

This paper was listened to with much in- 
terest, for it gave a detailed report of the 
work of the Department, especially a report 
of the work that was being done and had 
been accomplished by the Apicultural In- 
vestigator, Mr. Frank Benton. 
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DE LUXE COMB HONEY; A NOVEL METH- 
OD OF PUTTING UP COMB HONEY. 


How the Russian Bee-keepers have been Get- 
ting Fancy Prices for all their Comb 
Honey. 


BY A. E. TITOFF. 


[Shortly after the St. Louis convention Mr. A. E. Titoff, 
who, it will be remembered, is studying bee culture at 
Medina, showed me some very pretty tin boxes magnifi- 
cently decorated in colors lithographed right on the 


lieve deserves most serious attention if not 
adoption in the United States. 

Some years ago there appeared in the 
Russian market comb honey packed in tin 
boxes, weighing from one to five pounds. 
Such boxes are now made specially for the 
sale of honey; they are lithographed in sev- 
eral colors, showing views of apiaries, land- 
scapes, and bearing also inscriptions, such 
as the brand of honey or addresses of bee- 
keepers. They are called ‘‘Exquisite’’ be- 
cause they represent the finest of the mar- 
ket, bringing fancy prices when filled with 
honey. The boxes are one comb deep and 
are liquid-tight, so that all drip that may 
ooze from the combs cut to a size to fit will 
be taken care of. This manner of packing 
honey has spread more and more, until to- 
day it may be found throughout the breadth 
of the empire. 

In order to demonstrate the appearance 


FIG. 1.—COMB HONEY PUT UP IN DE LUXE TIN BOXES, AS IT IS SOLD IN RUSSIA; 
BOXES OPEN. 


metal. These, he explained, he intended to exhibit at 
the big convention just mentioned, but unfortunately 
they came just too late. He added that nearly all of 
che Fancy comb honey sold in his country, Russia, was 
nacked in these tin boxes denominated “* Exquisite,”’ 
which might appropriately be termed in the language 
of the book-maker, “De Luxe.”” There is no tin pack- 
age in the United States for comb honey or any thing 
vlse that approaches it in its magnificent display of 
‘olors. The fact that comb honey put up in them 
rings almost fabulous prices in Russia ought to com-. 
mand at least some slight attention from the American 
bee-keeper. I became interested, had some engravings 
made, and in the meantime asked him to prepare an ar- 
icle, which he has done.—Eb.] 


In the present article I intend to acquaint 
che bee-keepers of the United States with 
che method used in Russia of putting up 
ioney for sale, that I have never seen 
wracticed in this country, but which I be- 


of these boxes there are here shown some 
half-tones made from photographs of sam- 
ples sent from Russia. Fig. 1 represents 
open boxes filled with honey, the lid of the 
round box bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Bass- 
wood Honey.’’ Fig. 2 shows the boxes 
closed, the round box being inscribed: ‘‘ Ar- 
omatic Basswood Honey.’’ On Fig. 3 is 
seen the upper surface of the lid belonging 
to the square box. It represents a pretty 
meadow with bees flitting from flower to 
flower. Here the inscription reads, ‘‘Pure 
Aromatic Bee Comb Honey.’’ 

Our Russian bee-keepers do not produce 
much honey in sections, EE it less 
—" and preferring to let the bees 

uild up combs in the ordinary extracting- 
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frames. When the honey is well sealed it 
is cut out and packed in boxes. 

I anticipate that the words ‘‘cut out’’ 
and ‘‘packed’’ might impress some persons 
as describing laborious, troublesome, and te- 
dious processes. In reality, however, they 
are extremely simple. Special tools are 
made for this purpose, cutters made to suit 
the size of the box. One downward stroke 
causes them to cut the comb on four sides 
simultaneously to the exact right size, and 
a special appliance permits it to place it in 
the box neatly. It is somewhat similar to 
the process of making cakes by means of a 
‘** cooky-cutter,’’ which is universally adopt- 
ed by the ladies, and as fast in operation. 
This method even permits of honey being 
taken from log hives; and if the comb is 
nice, and honey of good quality, it can be 
packed in the boxes and sold the same as 
that from movable-frame hives. 

In considering the practical side of the 
subject, the following questions might arise: 
What would be the cost of this packing, and 
is fit profitable? With regard to the ex- 
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FIG. 2.—COMB HONEY PUT UP IN DE LUXE TIN BOXES. 


pense I may say that the cost of these fan- 
cy-colored boxes in Russia, bought direct 
from the manufacturers, would be in Amer- 
ican money about four cents per pound. 
Granting that the packing of honey in 
such boxes would come as high as four cents 
on the average, and that in comparison 
with the cost of the sections this process is 
much more expensive, still this is far from 
saying that it would not be profitable to 
adopt this style of packing. Is it not found 
profitable to put up honey in glass jars, 
which means an expense of 3 or 4 cents per 
pound, or about 20 or 25 per cent of the cost 
of the product ? Then againin, discussing the 
question from the standpoint of profit the 
subject should be naked into more thor- 
oughly. Here one must take into account 
the very process of producing comb honey. 
I do not think any reader will assert that 
the bees work as fast in sections as they do 
in large frames. The principal reason of 
this is to be found in the hundreds of parti- 
tions with which Americans relentlessly fill 
their supers, which considerably enhance the 
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labor of bees in the building-up of the com! ;. 
My observations in this respect have alwa, 
shown that if nine half-depth frames are i 
serted into the supers of a ten-frame be 
hive, they are built up and filled much fas: 
er than if there had been 32 sections. ! 
the first instance about 45 lbs. of fancy ho: 
ey are obtained: in the second case not mo: 
than 32 lbs. of the same quality, while a 
part of the sections become No. 2, and thus 
further decreasing the yield and profi’. 
Every one knows well that the bees in su- 
pers begin first to work on the middie 
frames over the center of the brood-nest, 
and that often when the middle frames are 
fully built up the outside ones are but half 
built out. Thus there is a possibility of 
taking the honey from the middle frames 
rather early, before there is a quantity of 
new honey offered in the market. Then it 
may be sold at a higher price. Here I beg 
to call your attention to another fact: As | 
said before, the bees begin to work and to fill 
the frames from the center of the nest. 
The capping over proceeds in the same fash- 
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BOXES CLOSED. 


ion. Those sides of the frames which are 
located toward the center are sealed some- 
what earlier than those disposed laterally in 
the supers. Occasionally the yield suddenly 
ceases; the consequence being that one side 
of the comb sometimes remains not entirely 
sealed. In packing such comb honey in tin 
boxes this does not present any difficulty to 
the bee-keeper, there being no necessity to 
wait until the comb is perfectly capped. 
These one-sided combs can be packed in the 
box in such manner that the fully sealed 
side of the same will face upward while 
the sides with the incompletely sealed cells 
are turned down. In suggesting this I have 
not the least intention of practicing any de- 
ception on the buying public, but to show 
that this method of putting up comb honey 
permits of all combs, providing the flavor is 
good, being sold as first quality, and at the 
best price. 

Being interested in the condition of the 
honey business in this country I was per- 
mitted to work for some time in the honey 
department of The A. I. Root Co. Thanks 
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to?:ne kindness of Mr. J. A.Warren, manager 
of this department, I had opportunity to ac- 
queint myself intimately with the grading 
of «omb honey, having graded tens of thou- 
sands of sections with my own hands. Dur- 
ing this time I came face to face with facts 
such as confront every producer of comb 
honey. Let us take two sections of honey of 
the same quality. One is_ perfectly sealed 
on both sides, and is laid aside as Fancy 
honey while the other is perfectly sealed on 
one side and is perfect, though a few cells 
on the other side are not perfectly capped 
or are slightly injured, perhaps scratched. 
Now this section containing just as good 
honey as the other must be sold as No. 2, 


sat 


sume an unpropitious summer, bad weather, 
and poor yield. Your bees may have half 
filled the sections and ended their labors. 
What can be done with the sections in such 
a season? This question is frequently asked 
in the columns of apicultural papers. How 
can they be preserved without spoiling the 
quality of honey? And what amount of 
trouble and what bitter disappointment you 
encounter when it has to be put through 
the extractor! In such cases large frames 
would be much better to manage. 

Thus recognizing the superiority of the 
production of honey in large frames over 
the production of it in sections, we have a 
thorough warranty to justify fully the as_ 
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FIG. 3.—COVER DES!GN, FULL SIZE OF SQUARE TIN BOX. 


and at a corresponding reduction in price. 
I really think that such combs might be 
packed in the Russian tin boxes with clear 
conscience with the somewhat injured side 
down and sold as Fancy honey. Are you 
not personally fully satisfied that the honey 
is pure and identical in quality with the oth- 
er, the only difference being in the fact that 
its appearance is not exactly the same?. Of 
course, if such combs turn out to be light in 
weight, some extracted honey must be pour- 
ed into the bottom of the box or some honey- 
comb cells inserted. 

When the season is good, comb honey in 
sections does very well. But let us look at 
the other side of this matter. Let us as- 


sumption that the cost of the boxes will 
more than repay itself. You must add to 
this the saving in not requiring sections, 
separators, or fences. 

With regard to the packing of such boxes 
for shipment, this method is still more con- 
venient than shipping in sections. Because 
of the regular form of the boxes they are 
easily packed in cases, take up little space; 
breakage and leakage are done away with, 
something that is to be feared in shipping 
sections. 

To be exact, I may add that Russian bee- 
keepers use also a unlithographed boxes, 
having plain labels on the outside. Of 
course, they do not look as pretty as the 
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others. Cardboard boxes inlaid with wax 
aper are also used, but they are not relia- 
ble for shipping. 

I must now consider the last point, name- 
ly, the sale of honey. I am well aware of 
the fact that the bee-keepers of the United 
States worry over the disposal of their prod- 
uct. It seems that not all succeed in selling 
their honey easily, rapidly, and advantage- 
ously. What are the reasons: for this? 
Certainly not overproduction. This does not 
exist in any country under the sun, and sure- 
ly not in this country. There are hundreds 
of thousands, nay, almost millions of fam- 
ilies, which are totally unacquainted with 
the taste of honey; others may know it, but 
have had it presented to them in sucha 
shape that they prefer corn syrup. The 
duty of acquainting the population of all 
classes with the products of our apiaries is 
incumbent upon the bee-keepers themselves. 
It is their duty to show that honey is ex- 
tremely wholesome and useful. It is the 
duty of bee-keepers to teach families to con- 
sider honey not merely in the light of a 
dainty, but as a necessary article of food. 
One of the principal requirements for the 
booming of any article is the presentation 
of it to the consumer in good quality and 
the most attractive form. Honey is no ex- 
ception to this rule. Probably the principal 
part in the popularization of honey must be 
played by those bee-keepers or retail deal- 
ers who peddle the honey from house to 
house. Thesuccess of these people depends 
upon their own ability and cleverness. In 
order to obtain a large circle of customers 
they must not only give a half-way decent, 
but a very attractive appearance to their 
wares. I remember what a Russian bee- 
keeper said on the subject: ‘‘What’s the 
use,’’ he said, ‘‘of going fishing without 
bait? Not a sucker will catch on to a bare 
hook for his particular pleasure any more 
than he wal walk ashore and jump into 
the frying-pan.’’ Mr. Smith was perfectly 
right in his remarks made in the Bee-keep- 
er’s Review, when he said: 

Don’t ask them if_they “‘ went to buy some honey.”’ 
Of course they don’t until you make them want what 
you have, and then tkey will buy without asking. 

Honey packed in such attractive boxes 
will prove a sufficient bait for the buyer, 
and may be its own inducement for him to 
purchase it. 

It is to be regretted that the illustrations 
can not convey an adequate idea of the 
striking appearance and the richness of col- 
oring of the boxes in reality, for they are 
really beautiful articles, and the best con- 
fectioners and stores in the Russian capitals 
are not above carrying them. These boxes 
are as convenient as they are pretty. They 
may be properly served on the table without 
removing the honey. If their contents have 
been only partly used, the remainder may be 
very conveniently set aside for future use, 
the boxes being provided with hinged lids, 
which may be easily opened or closed. 
Neither dust nor the bothersome flies can 
get at them. Honey in this shape makes a 
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nice present for children, or adult friend: 
and relatives. It may be easily taken alon; 
on a trip or for picnics, where it is bound t: 
be an attractive ornament of the improvise: 
table. 

In conclusion I would say that what ! 
have written was not with the object of fill- 
ing up space in this journal. I desire tha’ 
this method of producing and packing hone, 
be adopted. The fact that the suggéstion 
comes from Russia will dono harm. I am 
sure that you will approve it, once you have 
tried it. 


[This method of putting up comb honey 
has much to recommend it, and could it 
once get a foothold in this country it might 
help the bee-keeper who has difficulty in 
producing a Fancy or No. 1 comb honey to 
get a fancy price for his product put up in 
this form. At all events it strikes me as 
being the best solution of the chunk-honey 
problem. It would have all its advantages 
with none of the bad features. The rapidly 
increasing scarcity of basswood for sections 
may in time force us to adopt something of 
this kind. —Eb. } 





QUEENS MATING MORE THAN ONCE. 
Evidence that They Do; Overstocking; Priority 


Rights to Location ; Baby Nuclei—a 
Caution Concerning. 





BY J. E. CHAMBERS. 





In GLEANINGS during the past year I have 
noted many things of uncommon interest to 
me. Asa specialist I have been more inter- 
ested, perhaps, than some who keep bees 
only as asideissue. Nevertheless, I am per- 
suaded that the subjects under the above 
heading possess an abiding interest to many 
besides myself. This belief has induced me 
to undertake the task of telling the results 
of my own observations, along with other 
things as they appearto mymind. Forquite 
a long time after reading the articles of Prof. 
Benton and others regarding the second mat- 
ing of queens, I had my doubts, thinking that 
perhaps a mistake had been made in some or 
all of the observations mentioned. However, 
within the last month some things have come 
under my notice that incline me to change 
my opinion very materially, and to place no 
manner of doubt on the assertion that they 
do sometimes, at least, mate more than once. 
It is true that, in this particular case, I did 
not note any indication of a second mating; 
but I did observe two succeeding flights of 
at least ten minutes’ duration, and I am seri- 
ously of the opinion that she.did not fly out 
these two last times for an airing, nor for 
wing exercise. The circumstances connect- 
ed with these observations were such that all 
my faculties were under requisition, and I 
know positively that no mistake was possible. 

On the 25th of last September I sold a 
friend a very fine and promising young Car- 
niolan breeder—such a queen as I had never 
seen before, and bees the gentlest I have 
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known. Being desirous of saving some of 
her stock I fed her colony very liberally dur- 
ing the time of cell-building; and when the 
cells were ready to hatch I distributed them 
among nuclei except one left in the parent 
hive. Drones being scarce in my home yard, 
] secured about 100 fine big fellows, all hand- 
picked from an outyard. These I gave to 
queenless bees that were being fed night- 
ly. I now fully expected to secure a good 
number of choice matings; but if any mated 
except the queen in the old hive I am 
sure I never knew it; yet my observations 
were very close. However, on the fifth day 
after hatching, this queen flew out, and, on 
returning, brought the drone organ with her. 
When she had gone into the hive, and the 
bees were somewhat quieted, I opened the 
hive and found the male organ still remain- 
ing, but protruding considerably from the 
vagina, which convinced me that it was no 
false contact but a true connection. I now 
felt that I had one of these choice queens 
safely mated; but imagine my surprise the 
next day, when, standing by this same hive, 
quite by accident as it were, to see this iden- 
tical queen emerge from the hive and fly di- 
rectly away, returning in about ten minutes, 
with no signs of having met a drone. I now 
had my curiosity fully aroused, and proceed- 
ed to watch for her on the succeeding day, 
and, lo! she appeared again and flew out, 
but returned the same as before, After 
that she flew no more, though a strict watch 
was kept for some days in order to deter- 
mine this fact. I fully expected to see her 
deposit a few eggs in the center of the 
brood-nest, especially as the bees seemed to 
have prepared quite a large space for her, 
polishing the cells and refusing to store 
any honey in them; but up to the present 
time, seven days after mating, there is no 
sign of eggs in any part of the combs, and 
the queen has shown no increase in size; she 
also maintains all the excitable shy appear- 
ance common to virgins. I fully believe 
this mating failed to do the work of fecun- 
dation, and, while still under the unsatisfied 
sexual impulse, she flew out a second and a 
third time, failing to meet a drone on these 
trips solely on account of their great scarci- 
ty; but after the second failure the impulse 
to mate wore off, and of course she did not 
go out after that. This colony is in good 
condition, and will winter, I am sure, and 
wi!l be under the closest observation next 
spring in order to see what the final result 
will be. If she should fail to lay in the 
spring, which I fully expect, or if she should 
prove to be a drone-layer, it would confirm 
my belief that, in order to be fully effective, 
the sexual organ of the drone must be ab- 
sorbed into the body of the queen. On the 
otier hand, if she should prove to be all 
ric ht it would go far to establish the belief 
that a queen might mate several times, 
ei her of which matings might or might not 
be effective. 

The fact that men of high intelligence are 
w iling to go on record as declaring that 
0: erstocking is a thing not to be feared is, 
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to say the least, astonishing. I have for 
several years been in a most favorable posi- 
tion to learn something about this question. 
For three years past I have established one 
new yard each year, taking from 25 to 40 
old colonies to start with. These new yards 
have never contained more than 60 colonies 
during the first season, and, without excep- 
tion, have always yielded a third more prof- 
it than any of the old established apiaries. 
The present year, though a very hard one, 
well illustrates this fact. One of these new 
apiaries had only 40 colonies in it, and none 
of them of more than moderate strength; 
yet the yield was nearly 70 lbs. per colony, 
while those in larger apiaries, and four 
miles away, did not average 20 lbs. The 
forage was the same in both places. Close- 
ly observing both yards it was readily ap- 
parent that the weaker colonies, in the new 
yard, were working much the stronger force, 
and continued to do so for a greater number 
of hours each day, up to the last day of the 
flow. From the time the first bees began to 
go out in the morning until they were re- 
turning. in good force did not exceed five 
minutes, and this was kept up throughout 
the day in the large yards. The first bees 
returned in an equally short time; but in- 
side of two hours the working force showed 
a big weakening, and by two o’clock in the 
afternoon they hed almost quit work for the 
day, while those in the smaller yards con- 
tinued with almost the same force until 
night put an end to their labors. This fully 
satisfied me that lack of nectar to gather 
was the cause of this suspension of bee la- 
bor. I am also satisfied that the larger 
force of bees, in the big yards, was com- 
pelled to work over the flowers many times, 
and that this increased the length of time 
necessary to make a trip, and, of course, 
diminished the yield; whereas those in small- 
er yards never had to work the same bloom 
twice, and, of course, could get honey for a 

reater length of time each day. This con- 

ition would not be so noticeable in good 
years; yet if the field were sufficiently over- 
stocked I am sure it would make itself felt. 


But the danger from this source is not so 
much to be dreaded in good years, when 
some surplus may be had, even at the ve 

worst; but in poor years it might make feed- 


ing for winter stores a necessity. I don’t 
know how others regard it; but with me it 
is a real and decidedly apparent factor. 
Priority rights in regard to location is, to 
my mind, a real and menacing question for 
the specialist; and if it can not be settled 
satisfactorily, the occupation of the bee- 
keeping specialist in many localities is as 
good as gone; but if it can be settled in a 
way to protect those who are depending on 
bee-keeping for a living, then it will tend 
to place the pursuit on a higher plane and 
on more solid ground. What hope or what 
prospect is there for a man with ability, en- 
ergy, and patient perseverance, all of which 
are requisite in successful bee-keeping, to 
start apiaries and work for years to build 
up a trade, only to wake up some morning 
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and find the work of his life broken into by 
some Jack of all trades? To my mind there 
is nothing more hurtful than the arguments 
advanced by some writers in defense of this 
species of brigandage. I think our associa- 
tions should take some action on the ques- 
tion, and, by severely condemning the prac- 
tice of encroaching on the territory of those 
who are already established, set a moral ex- 
ample and a precedent. . 

Another thing I wish especially to speak 
of is the mating of queens in the so-called 
baby nuclei. I myself have mated them in 
small nuclei like those spoken of, but they 
require a good deal of watching, and more 
skill than the larger nuclei, and the young 
queens can not be kept for a considerable 
time without special care. I find it abso- 
lutely necessary to keep queens on hand at 
any time ready to replace a played-out or 

r queen with, and I think most bee- 
beepers find it profitable to do likewise. For 
this class of bee-keepers the baby is not of 
much value, and I afn sure it is a mistake to 
recommend it to any but those who possess 
considerable skill in handling and a 
queens—not that it can not be used to goo 
advantage by the large bee-keeper who has 
the requisite patience and skill; but a great 
many, indeed, can not hope to succeed with 
it, and it is not right to urge this class to 
waste time and money with it. I should not 
have mentioned this, but I feel sure, from 
the prominence given it of late, that a good 
many will be induced to try it; and you 
know as well as I do, or even better, that, 
in many cases, failure is assured, and at 
best it is of doubtful value to the honey- 

roducer who has no great skill in queen 
fondling and mating. 
OBJECTIONS TO A BROOD-NEST TOO SHALLOW. 


Another thing I wish to call your atten- 
tion to. In your footnote to my article in 
the July 1st issue of GLEANINGS you say if 
two bodies are used it would obviate some 
of the objections; but you fail to state what, 
in your opinion, the objections are. How- 
ever, I presume that you imagine the queen 
would lay in the sections, and that pollen 
would be stored there, and, being too small 
for a brood-nest, would cause dwindling of 
the working force; and, indeed, this would 
be the case if a good many of the fellows 
who write had to manipulate the colony, 
both before and after its preparation for 
comb-honey work; but in my whole experi- 
ence and practice it has never been the case, 
even once. There might be something in 
locality in this respect, but I doubt it. I 
think there is more in the man and his way 
of doing things. However, I can not ex- 
plain in this article. 

Vigo, Texas. 

[If overstocking has been seriously advo- 


cated in these columns, without a protest, I 
did not know it or had overlooked it. I 


have frequently said that, in many localities «: 


I had visited, too many bees were owed 
responsible for cutting down the honey- 
yields to an extent that was almost alarm- 
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ing. As I said to friend Doolittle in our ‘s- 
sue for Dec. 1, such references ought to Je 
accompanied by the page and issue of tie 
journal in order that we may see exaci!y 
what is said. , 

It may be that a caution is needed in re- 
gard to the use of baby nuclei for keeping 
queens. Our use of them has been confined 
entirely to the matter of having them mat- 
ed. As soon as they were surely laying 
they were taken and another virgin would 
be given them. We have never tried them 
ea keeping queens for any great length of 

ime. 

Regarding the use of two shallow brood- 
nests, you in your last poe have an- 
ticipated the objections I had in mind. In 
some localities, and particularly with some 
bee-keepers, the pollen difficulty is a serious ° 
one. Even Dr. Miller has complained that 
a brood-nest as deep as the present Danzen- 
baker caused pollen to be forced up into the 
sections. — ED. ] 
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THE WINGS OF THE BEE. 
I.—The Evolution of the Venation. 
BY E. F. PHILLIPS, PH.D. 


Careful students of insect life have recog- 
nized that the veins of the wings of various 
insects resemble each other ; and numerous 
efforts have been made to refer the wings of 
all orders back to a hypothetical type. Ac- 
cording to the theory of evolution, all forms 
of insects have probably descended from one 
species; and the effort has been made to 
discover, if possible, what the wings of this 
primitive form were, so that we can more 
nearly discover the relationships existing 
between the forms living to-day. There are 
certain features in the venation of the wings 
of insects which occur in all the more gen- 
eralized species, so that we are warranted 
in regarding them as typical of all insect 
wings, and therefore probably inherited from 
the hypothetical ancestors of the: insects 
now living. Veins of the wings are of spe- 
cial interest to the entomologist, since the} 
are useful in so many cases in identifying 
species; and for this reason the veins have 
been much studied. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that we shall probably never know 
very much about the ancestors of insects 
but any evidence which can be found by 
comparing the forms now living are of grea‘ 
value in studying new forms. 

Comstock and Needham, in the Americar 
Naturalist for 1898, in a very excellent se- 
ries of articles discuss the relationships of 
the venations of the different insect orders: 
and to these articles the reader is referrec 
for additional information. I can at this time 
present only the changes which have taker 
place in the evolution of the wing of the bee 
trom the typical form. 

The typical insect wing is supported by 
the following veins, beginning at the anteri- 
or edge: Costa, C; sub-costa, Sc; radius, R; 
media, M; cubitus, Cu; and several anai 
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vins, A. These are often branched, the 
:anches being numbered in order; thus, the 
st branch of the vein radius being known 

radius-one, Ri. The space between 
eins is known as a cell, and is named from 
the vein which forms its front margin; thus, 
the space just behind the vein radius-one is 


<2 tod 





known as the cell Ri. Numerous cross- 
veins are found which are represented by 
small letters; thus, the cross-vein connect- 
ing R and M is the radio-medial (r-m). 

Fig. 1 represents the wing of the typical 
insect belonging to the Hymenoptera (the 
order to which the bee meter No spe- 
cies of insect has a wing just like this; but 
a study of many species has indicated that 


the ancestral form had a wing of this kind. 
The saw-flies come nearest to the type in 
this order. To follow out all the changes 
which have taken place in the formation of 
this wing would require considerable space, 
so that we must omit the discussion here. 

Fig. 2 represents the fore wing of the 
honey-bee with most of the veins and cells 
marked. In the evolution of this wing three 
veins have been entirely lost—the sub-costal 
(Sc),radius-two (R2), and cubitus-two(Cuz). 
In examining over one thousand wings, no 
cases were found in which any of these veins 
were present. The angles of the branches 
of the radius vein are also changed consid- 
erably. The veins R and M coalesce, and 
lie very near to the vein C, forming a rigid 
anterior edge. There is here also but one 
anal vein. 

In the case of the bee we get a remark- 
able case of adaptation to environment in 
the way in which the wings are placed in re- 
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FIG. 1.—THE WING OF A TYPICAL HYMENOPTEROUS INSECT, ACCORDING TO COMSTOCK AND 
NEEDHAM. 





FIG. 2,—-THE FORE WING OF THE HONEY-BEE WITH THE MAIN VEINS AND CELLS LABELED. 
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pose. The flies have but one pair of wings, 
of such a width that they support the weight 
of the insect in flight. Had the bee wings 
of this type they would need to be about 2 
of an inch from point to point when at rest, 
and this would have prevented its entrance 
to its own cell. We frequently see bees at 


the entrance with the wings held like the 
wings of a fly. The special adaptation of 
the wings like those of the bee is the row of 
hooks, or hamuli, which are located on the 
anterior edge of the hind wing. When the 
wings are adjusted for flight these hooks fit 
into a fold in the fore wing called the plait, 
and the insect has then practically a single 
wing surface on each side of the body. This 





gives much more power and regularity to 
the flight of the bee than would be obtained 
if the two pairs of wings acted independent- 
ly. The number of these hooks is from 16 
to 27, the average for drones being slightly 
higher than for workers, and the variation 
in number being far greater for drones. 

When at rest the wings overlap and lie 
close to the body. In the wasps the wings 
at rest are confined to a still smaller space 
by being folded lengthwise. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
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JUDGING HONEY AT FAIRS. 
Criticisms on Some Queer Judging. 








BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


Recently I was at a fair and watched the 
judging of the honey exhibits, but was not 
myself a competitor. The judge was a very 
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careful and impartial man, and he went 
over the exhibits very carefully several 
times before giving the awards. So far as 
I could observe, the honey was judged al- 
most entirely by its flavor, although the 
aroma received some consideration, and the 
appearance also was noted. This refers to 
extracted honey. 

When the judge came to the comb honey 
I was almost knocked down with astonish- 
ment to see him break holes in beautiful 
white sections in order to taste their con- 
tents. The appearance of the exhibits was 
thus entirely ruined. According to my own 
ideas, comb honey should be judged by ap- 
pearance only. The wholesale purchaser 
and the consumer, both of them, pay for the 
article according to its appearance. The 
best-filled sections, and those with the whit- 
est cappings, are the ones that command 
the highest price, no matter who it is that is 
buying. A purchaser of comb honey does 
not ask to be allowed to taste the article, 
and he would not be allowed to do so, even 
if he did ask; therefore is it not reasonable 
that it should be judged according to the 
way in which it is sold, and be judged by its 
appearance only? 

f I were judging I would give most points 
to smooth, well-filled combs. Such sections, 
with no pop-holes—well filled solid to the 
wood, and every cell sealed—would be placed 
above those which might be a little whiter 
in color, yet having a few cells not sealed 


ver. 

I would place the whiteness of the cap- 
pings second, and the cleanness and white- 
ness of the section itself third. Flavor I 
would not consider at all. We must remem- 
ber that it is vig eaten J to please the 7 
first, if we would draw from the pocket of a 
consumer. These conclusions are borne out 
by the grading-rules = publish in each is- 
sue of this paper. can not help saying 
again that it seems to me a very strange 
proceeding to break open a section and 
judge by its contents. 

As regards judging extracted honey, I 
would put appearance first, flavor second, 
density and weight third, and aroma fourth. 
A purchaser in a store would take a bottle 
of clear white honey in preference to a dark- 
colored one. The lighter the color, the 
more attractive to the eye; and, as before 
mentioned, it is generally the eye that con- 
trols the pocket. This is also proved by the 
market quotations you publish. I copy the 
following from the last number of GLEAN- 
INGS I have received: 

BUFFALO.—Fancy white comb, 14 @15; A No. 1, 13@ 
14; No. 1, 12@13; No. 2, 11@12; No. 3, 10@11; No. 1 


dark, 11 @12; No. 2 dark, 10@12. Fancy white extract- 
ed, 6% @7: amber, 5% @6; dark, 5@5'. 


The above proves my claims. Very few 
retail purchasers would ask to taste even 
the extracted honey, and fewer still would 
be gratified. 

As regards the third point, all ent 
agree that a heavy-bodied well-ripened hon- 
ey is the best. I might almost say the 
heavier weight would be given preference 
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to a lighter-colored honey that is lighter in 
weight; and all agree that thin unripe hon- 
ey should not be placed on the market at all. 
The aroma is the last thing a buyer would 
think about. 

Another feature about this fair that I no- 
ticed was that there were no samples of 
granulated honey exhibited. There were 
only two classes—extracted honey and comb 
honey. This year the exhibits were all liq- 
uid, but other years I have seen samples of 
both liquid and granulated honey competing 
in the same class. 

Now, for my part 1 do not see how it 
would be possible for any man to judge both 
together. I have in my possession at the 
present moment some granulated honey as 
hard and solid as any cheese. It is now, in 
the crystallized state, as white as any su- 
gar; yet when it was in a liquid condition it 
was very dark and cloudy. How, then, could 
this be judged with the liquid article? There 
are three very good reasons why I should 
not be expected to reduce this honey again 
to a liquid state. First, because the neces- 
sary heating would injure it more or less in 
color, flavor, and aroma; second, because 
most people prefer honey in the crystallized 
or granulated condition; third, because gran- 
ulation is an absolute proof of purity. 

I intend, therefore, to request the com- 
mittee to place these classes of honey on 
their next program, to read thus: 


Class No. ——, comb honey in sections. 
Class No. ——, extracted honey, liquid. 
Class No. ——, extracted honey, granu’ed. 


The judge referred to above is a grocer by 
trade. He is a thoroughly honest, impartial 
man, and, without doubt, an experienced 
taster. At the same time, however, he 
knows nothing whatever about how honey is 
= nor any of the fine points on which 

ee-keepers place the most value. Would it 
not be more satisfactory to exhibitors if a 
judge could be obtained who has had several 
years’ experience as a mocern bee-keeper? 

Fernhill, Napier, N. Z., Oct. 30, 1904. 


[I don’t know much about judging honey, 
but so far as I can see your points are all 
very well taken. It may be permissible, if a 
judge desires it, to taste comb honey from 
the same super, but he should not mutilate 
those perfect sections on exhibition, especi- 
ally if the exhibit is to stand after the premi- 
ums are awarded. —ED. | 
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DUCTION OF HONEY. 


Should the Brood-nest be Crowded with Brood? 
Some Comments on a Recent Article by 
Mr. Doolittle. 


BY WM. A. STEWART. 


Mr. Root:—I1 have often thought of writ- 
ing you something of our experience with 
the Danzenbaker hive; and after readin 
Mr. Doolittle’s letter in the Oct. 1st ime t 
decided to do so, for I think your readers 
have not been fullyinformed as to its merits. 
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Mr. Doolittle says, page 925, ‘‘ The brood- 
combs are manipulated till the whole are 
solid full of brood; and when in this shape, 
if any honey is stored it must go into the 
sections.’’ Now, I do not want the brood- 
combs quite in that shape, for four reasons: 

1. The manipulation above referred to 
takes time from the bees as well as from 
the bee-keeper. 

2. I want a little unsealed honey in the 
frames—enough for the brood for a day or 
two at least, so the young or nurse bees will 
not have to go into the supers for it, where, 
in some cases, they would have to climb up 
over nearly finished sections to reach the 
fresh honey above. 
™. 3. With the best queens obtainable, there 
will always be a difference in the capacity of 
individuals, and I want more room so that 
an extra good one will never be crowded. 

4, With the brood-combs solid full of brood 
(I suppose he meant to include the usual 
supply of pollen), what is to become of the 
extra supply of pollen which the bees often 
gather right in the height of the season? 
Will it not go into the sections also, or, 
more likely, crowd the queen into a still 
smaller space? Granted that it may all be 
needed later, we must have room for it when 
it comes. For these reasons I want no con- 
— of the brood-nest during the honey- 

ow. 

Perhaps you would say that a beginner of 
two years’ experience should hardly speak 
on matters like this, after Mr. Doolittle has 
spoken. No one feels that more than I; but 
I want to say that another experienced bee- 
keeper, one who seldom speaks for himself, 
has a plan which suits me better, because it 
accomplishes the same purpose without these 
objections. 

Mr. Danzenbaker’s plan was to make a 
hive neither large nor small, but of the or- 
dinary size, and of such shape that the nat- 
ural place for the honey is in the supers, so 
that the bees will incline to put it there 
without being forced to do so, leaving the 

ueen plenty of room, with food supplies for 
the brood right at hand. I want to empha- 
size the fact as we find it, that he did what 
he started out to do. In fact, it is a matter 
of practical experience with us that he 
builded better than he has ever dared: to 
claim. I find no need to tier up the hives 
with second hive-bodies, except where in- 
crease is wanted. I just put on the super 
with full sheets as soon as the bees begin to 
carry honey faster than they use it, about 
the beginning of apple-bloom, and add more 
supers on top as they are needed. The bees 
and the hive do the rest. 

In the two last seasons my sister and I 
have secured an average of comb honey per 
colony nearly equal to Mr. Doolittle’s rec- 
ord, and have increased from 5 colonies in 
the spring of 1903 to 22 now, and have had 
but three natural swarms, all of them due 
to a I expect to find swarming 
—_— avoidable; but please bear in mind, 
after 


r. Miller’s experience, that I have 
no non-swarming race. 
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Just one more point for the hive. We 
have a good honey-flow, but a climate so 
changeable and uncertain that such methods 
as the brushed swarm—well, anybody may 
try it who wants to. This county, with no 
cities and but two large towns, does not 
nearly produce its own “ar of honey, and 
they don’t eat it on the Texas plan either. 
Let the out-apiary men come; but let them 
come warned, for they will wish some wet 
morning that they had shaken themselves 
instead of their bees. Well, with the Dan- 
zenbaker hive I find it perfectly practicable 
to keep the bees ready for a honey-flow or 
ready for a famine from the beginning of 
apple-bloom until the end of buckwheat- 
bloom in September. Even our nuclei are 
kept with a supply of honey in their frames, 
and we can make two from a strong colony 
without seriously decreasing its yield of 
honey. 

Allow me to add that we have had some 
of our best points on bee-keeping from Mr. 
Doolittle, and nearly all of them from your 
publications. 

Elkin, Pa., Oct. 6, 1904. 
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HOW I MANAGE SWARMING WITH THE 
QUEEN-TRAP. 


BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


Having established an out-apiary some 
twelve years ago, and being short of help, I 
found the swarming business a pretty seri- 
ous problem. I studied all known methods 
to prevent or control — including 
the now popular method of clipping the 
queen’s wings and making swarms by the - 
shake or brush systems. These, however, 
soon proved unsatisfactory to me, and my 
first experience with the Alley trap, drone 
and queen guards, and various so-called self- 
hivers in the end proved equally unsatisfac- 
tory. But from the experience I had, I felt 
sure that the trap, when improved, was the 
best way to manage swarming, especially at 
an out-apiary where but one or two visits a 
week could be made. I made three or four 
different traps, but soon discarded all but 
the one on page 806; and after having had 
it in constant use for over ten years I do not 
see how any thing better could be desired. 

About the time swarms begin to issue I go 
through the apiary when the bees are busy, 
and place a trap on every hive liable to 
swarm. This I determine from the way the 
bees are acting, and seldom make a mistake; 
but with plenty of traps one can be put on 
every hive. The bees soon become used to 
them, and I never could see that it made 
any difference in the amount of honey gath- 
ered. In two days there will be a good many 
drones in the traps, and these I shake out 
into a box, always keeping a lookout for 
queens. Should a queen be found, then prob- 
ably a swarm has issued and returned un- 
seen, or the bees are superseding their queen. 
In either case the hive should be opend, and 
actual conditions ascertained. If it is found 
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the bees had attempted swarming, the swarm 
can be shaken out, giving it the trapped 
queen. In an out-apiary, usually a glance 
at the hives will show by clusters of bees on 
the upper corners of the trap, just where 
swarms have issued. If one is present it is 
a very easy matter to hive the swarm. All 
that is necessary is to see that the queen is 
in the trap, which can easily be done if the 
new Tinker zinc is used. Set the new hive 
in the place where the old one stood; attach 
the trap and open the back door so the queen 
can run in with the bees when the swarm 
returns. Usually the bees will miss their 
queen in ten or fifteen minutes; but I have 
known them to settle on a tree and stay for 
hours. Generally one can be certain that no 
ueen is present if they cluster on a tree, by 
that nervous movement among them, and by 
seeing a few bees flying around under the 
trees, as if hunting for something. After 
the bees are hived I leave the trap on the 
new hive for two or three days, to prevent 
desertion. Sometimes swarms will come out 
after being hived a day or two, and start for 
the woods. It is a great satisfaction to see 
them humbly returning in a short time. 

I am well aware that most of this is no 
news to the experienced apiarist; but to the 
beginner and farmer bee-keeper it ought to 
be of value. When I read last year of the 
thousands of swarms roaming over the coun- 
try I thought how easily this great loss 
could have been prevented with the new 

ueen-trap. This is by no means all the use 
ene of the trap, and I will have some- 
thing more to say in a future article. 

Milan, Il. 


LIZARDS AND BEES. 


The Small Lizards Friends and Not Enemies; 
Some Noxious Spiders in California; an 
Interesting Nature Study. 





BY C. W. DAYTON. 


The lizard described on page 658 as ‘‘ at 
least a foot long’’ is an entirely different 
kind of reptile from the one referred to in 
your footnote as being ‘‘ very tame,’’ or the 
one that ‘‘ would rather watch the apiarist,’’ 
mentioned on page 981. The lizard ‘‘a foot 
long ’’ does not possess either of these traits. 
When this lizard sees a person it gets out of 
sight as soon as possible, but would eat 
bees as soon as not. It crawls over the 
ground leaving a crooked track like a snake, 
except that it has four feet to help propel 
its body along, and lives mostly under 
ground, while the other lizard lives mostly 
above ground. The ‘‘tame’’ or smaller 
kind seldom attain to a length of 8 inches, 
and do not crawl, but hop over the ground 
as clearly as a bird, leaving only the prints 
of its feet. It can climb up the side of an 
unpainted building, but the larger lizard can 
not. The small lizard can creep to within 
about three inches of a house-fly, and, by a 
flying jump, take in the fly before it can 
move; but the larger lizard must restrict its 
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operations to a less wary kind of prey—a 
honey-bee, for instance. 

The small lizard I consider a very good 
friend of the bee-keeper, unless, perhaps, 
they might become too numerous. Then 
they might possibly learn to eat bees on ac- 
count of a scarcity of other insects. But I 
have watched them for over ten years, and 
only once have I seen one molest a bee, and 
that was owing to peculiar circumstances. 

I have never seen a cat that would not 
catch a lizard of the small kind as soon as it 
would a mouse; but cats do not catch the 
larger one more than once or twice before 
they pay no more attention to them. Chick- 
ens will catch either kind whenever they 
can. But if the apiarist has no chickens or 
cats, let him place a warm board (either 
soft wood or a board which has some fuzz on 
it) on the ground on the warm side of a 
building, and another board on top of this, 
but separated by 4 or § inch blocks. Then 
place around three sides a rim to close the 
cracks up except on one side, which should 
be left open for the lizards to creep in. This 
will soon be used by all the lizards on the 
place as a roosting-place. As lizards hiber- 
nate through the night, in the early morn- 
ing the top board can be lifted and the liz- 
ards picked up in a dormant state unless it 
should chance to be an unusually hot night. 

To show how the lizard may be a friend to 
the apiarist I will describe a few instances. 

For two or three months last summer 
there was a lizard which came into the 
house regularly between noon and one o’clock 
to catch flies and ants from the floor. There 
was a very industrious nest of ants located 
about thirty feet from the house, which 
formed a black line of foragers to the porch, 
and went up one of the porch-posts and 
down a wire into our wire-screened safe for 
fruit. I put tar on the wire, and then they 
marched in across the kitchen floor to a can 
of honey that was there for use on the ta- 
ble. henever honey was drawn into a 
dish a little would stick to the cap, and thus 
attract the ants. I noticed that, when the 
lizard caught a fly, it always turned and 
picked up from two to four ants, so I made 
him welcome. At the end of five or six 
weeks the ants seemed to be entirely cleaned 
out. 

At another time an open five-gallon can of 
granulated honey was set on the stove to 
melt. A coarse cloth was thrown over it to 


aoe robber bees out. The honey boiled up 


suddenly on one side and oozed through the 
meshes of the cloth. As I was at the din- 
ner-table the honey was set off the stove on 
the floor a few feet from my chair, and 
about a dozen flies and five or six robber 
bees pounced upon the oozed honey at once. 
The lizard came in as usual, and immediate- 
ly hopped up on the cloth among the bees 
and ties, and, after catching a th flies 
and not molesting a single bee, it climbed 
down as quietly as it came in, and disap- 
peared out the door. 

Although these lizards eat house-flies and 
ants, yet they prefer the larger flies, spi- 
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ders, cockroaches, crickets, moths, canker 
and cut worms, and grasshoppers, all .of 
which I have often seen them catch. 

At the apiary, in the mountains, near the 
town of Chatsworth, it being a somewhat 
desertlike locality, spiders are scarce, I sup- 
pose because flies are scarce. There is one 
representative, however, and this of an un- 
usual size, being about § or ? of an inch in 
length. It spins webs like a bunch of cot- 
ton, only to hide in. It approaches its prey 
stealthily, and springs upon it unawares. If 
it were not for lizards these spiders might 
become a formidable enemy to bees. 

At Florence, forty miles away, and in the 
damper coast atmosphere, we are troubled 
by at least three varieties of spiders. Our 
hive-covers being of the ventilated kind, in 
the spaces two kinds of spiders establish 
their homes. The small one is not more 
than } inch long, and lives on flies; but it 
often spins its webs before the entrances of 
the hives, and entangles the bees; but its 
webs not being strong the bees usually kick 
themselves free. The other spider is about 
§ inch long, and has a bright-red spot on its 
thorax. This one makes a business of eat- 
ing bees, and a bee seldom gets out of its 
net if once entangled. I often find its web 
before the entrance, so as to make it almost 
impossible for a bee to enter. It also con- 
structs a mass of webs like a small bunch 
of cotton, with an entrance on one side, in 
which it hides from its enemies. I have 
seen lizards pull at one of these nests until 
the spider ran out and then catch it. 

But last of all is the worst spider of all. 
This one is brown all over, and its body is 
about ? inch in diameter when full grown, 
and has a small thorax, and head attached 
to one side. This spider does not spin a 
web to hide in, but secludes itself by creep- 
ing closely into a corner and depending upon 
its resemblance to the surrounding materi- 
al. Thus ona dark surface it may be of a 
dark-gray brown; on redwood, the exact 
color of the wood, while on a brick its back 
would be a red brown. As soon as night 
comes, this spider begins by casting a web 
from the eaves of the building under which 
it is secreted all day, to the branch of a 
tree—often from the ridge-board or chim- 
ney—to other parts of the house. In my 
apiary were 150 grapevine-trellises, eight 
feet high, and rows of trees around the 
outside, making good facilities for attach- 
ing their webs. They do not weave a net, 
but cast five or six threads near by, with 
one or two extending to a distant object. 
These webs are strong, and very sticky. 
When an insect strikes a single strand its 
fate is fixed. They will hold a bee by a sin- 
gle foot or the end of a wing, and it is only 
a few seconds until several feet and wings 
are caught. As the bee struggles, the sin- 
gle strand separates into Primivn.. «we strands 

which have the quality of finally inclosing a 
bee so thoroughly that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether it is a bee or some other 
insect. The spiders remain secluded until 


about sunset, and then draw in the webs, 
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which they devour, together with bees, flies, 
and other insects. During the following 
night they arrange more webs. I have oft- 
en found five or six bees in the web of a 
single spider. Those which are caught are 
the earliest and most industrious bees, as 
one or two hours of sunshine dries the stick- 
iness out of the webs so that they are en- 
tirely harmless. 

There are several buildings adjacent to 
the apiary; and, after an absence of a 
month, I have found more than a hundred of 
these big fat spiders located about them, 
but never one below the eaves within reach 
of the lizards. Lizards regard them as such 
a rare delicacy that they are taken before 
they are half grown. I go at the high fel- 
lows with a board about four inches wide, 
and a handle on one end, and land a good 
number clear over into the street or against 
another building ‘‘on the fly.’’ The great- 
er part of them can be crushed in their hid- 
ing-places in daytime; but a few secrete 
themselves in inaccessible places, which can 
be poisoned by dusting a small amount of 
Paris green on a captured insect or on a 
moist web. 

At one time these spiders became so nu- 
merous, and were so persistent, that I be- 
gan to despair of maintaining the apiary in 
that location. Before my courage entirely 
failed we sold the chickens, and the old cat 
died, which allowed the lizards to increase 


.so that the spiders have hardly needed any 


of my attention during the past summer. 
Chatsworth, Cal., Nov. 10. 


HOFFMAN FRAME AND FOLLOWER DE- 
FENDED. 


How the Frame Should be Used. 


BY M. A. GILL. 








I have watched with a great deal of inter- 
est the criticisms upon the Hoffman frame 
during the past year, and am wondering if 
the words of condemnation heaped upon it. 
by the so-called experts would cause the 
manufacturers to stop making them and take 
a step backward by again offering to the 
trade that old nuisance the finger-spaced 
frame. As one who is handling 1000 colonies 
in Hoffman frames and about 200 with the 
old finger-spaced frames, I can not under- 
stand how any one can claim that the latter 
can be handled with more ease and speed. 
Three of us go over this amount of bees 
every six days during the swarming season, 
controlling all swarming by the shaking plan; 
and I know we could not do it with the old 
loose hanging frames, nor do I believe any 
other three people can if they will agree to 
keep their combs as straight as we do with 
the Hoffman frame. 

Now, this may sound harsh; but I think if 
some of the people who are so severe in 
their criticisms of the Hoffman frame could 
attend your correspondence school for a year 
and learn how to have combs built in Hoff- 
man frames, and how to manipulate them 
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after they are built, they would cease their 
criticisms. I know of one bee-keeper who 
says he prefers the Hoffman frame, but 
prefers to leave out the follower, and then 
spaces the frames clear across the hive. 
Could any thing be imagined more ridiculous? 

Another soallens to push the follower and 
half of the frame to one side of the hive and 
allow the bees. to build one thick comb in the 
center to enable the operator to have one 
place of easy access. 

Still another prefers to leave out the fol- 
lowers and allow the bees to build a thick 
comb at the side of the hive; but they gen- 
erally build in a one-sided slab of honey that 
is attached to the side of the hive and then 
bridged across. 

You see in every case they entirely lose 
the Hoffman feature. Many mg have a 
great deal of trouble with the hive-follower, 
and some entirely condemn it. 

Because the ten-frame hive as put upon 
the market is made so a follower can not be 
used, is that any thing against the follower? 
Because some people push the follower over 
against the side of the hive and allow the 
bees to glue it fast there, is that any thing 
against the follower? In the one case it’s 
because the manufacturer does not allow 
enough room to use a follower, and in the 
other case the operator doesn’t know how to 
use a good thing when he has it. 

I know of many bee-keepers who work for 
comb honey, and it matters not what kind of 
hive or frame they have; if you want to ex- 
amine one of their colonies you need a kit of 
burglar tools and the on of Job to get 
into one of them at all. 

Why do not bee-keepers, it matters not 
whether they are large or small producers, 
ae their fixtures, their whole plant, it may 

e called, in working order at least once a 
year? What would be thought of a manu- 
facturer who would allow the sawdust, bark, 
and edgings to fill up among his belts and 
wheels and stay there year after year? or 
the railroad companies who would allow the 
brakes onthe cars to go dragging, and grass 
and weeds to grow across the tracks? There 
is a difference between fussiness and good 
order; but every bee-keeper should put his 
whole fixtures in good working order every 
spring. 

There is one way and only one way to have 
Hoffman frames satisfactory — that is, to 
have the combs built with the follower prop- 
erly adjusted, and the hive sitting level; 
then, ever afterward, properly adjust the 
frames and follower after each and every 
manipulation so as to retain the Hoffman 
feature, which is, accurate spacing. 

I have long since learned that we of the 
common herd can not get what we want b 
trying to influence manufacturers; but if y 
were on a committee to change the Hoffman 
frame I would only suggest making the end- 
bars square on both edges, and would insist 
upon retaining the short rest. The fact is, 
bee-keepers need fixing over much more 
than does the Hoffman frame. 

El Dorado Spring, Mo. 
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[As I remember, Mr. J. A. Green and the 
others who have criticised the Hoffman 
frame have not complained of it because the 

rinciple was not right, but because, in the 
lends of the inexperienced or careless, it 
was not handled properly, and therefore 
was not so good a ieee as the ordinary un- 
spaced frame of the Langstroth type. 

You emphasize very clearly that there is 
a right way and a wrong way to handle the 
Hoffman frame, and certainly three-fourths 
of the trouble with the follower may be 
eliminated if it is left up against the frame 
and not against the side of the hive. 

It is difficult to make a really good thing 
fool-proof; but I have always felt that the 
Hoffman frames came nearer to that de- 
sideratum than any loose, unspaced frame 
that was ever devised. Itcan not be spaced 
too close, although it may be spaced too 
wide. In the ten-frame hive there can not 
be much variation. It must come pretty 
nearly right. In the eight-frame it will be 
spaced ‘equally correct providing a follower 
is used. It cannot be any other way. My 
observation has always been that the inex- 
perienced and careless would space the un- 
spaced frames too close together, with the 
result that nearly half the capacity of the 
brood-nest was put out of commission. 

We are giving our customers this year 
the option on a square or V edge; and we 
expect this year to make more of the square 
edge than of the V. The square edge will 
make the Hoffman more fool-proof than 
ever, because it will not make any differ- 
ence how the end-bars are put on. They 
must go right every time. —ED. 


o¢ 


“THE HOFFMAN FRAME COME TO STAY.” 


“Its Special Adaptation to Incompetent Help in 
the Apiary.”’ 











BY T. F. BINGHAM. 





Being greatly pleased with the above head- 
ing, and more pleased and instructed with 
the management of it, and the indisputable 
facts brought out by Mr. Editor, I beg a 
few inches of pe in your journal to ex- 

lain some small points which may not have 

een very clearly shown. 

Mr. Hyde makes his estimates on 1200 
colonies of bees, which is a fair number for 
a yearly experiment. He states that a man 
can clean from 25 to 50 per day, and ought 
to get wax enough to pay for his labor. His 
heading indicates that incompetent labor 
may have been employed; but as such work 
was done in the spring, so as to have easy 
rer Sg gee during the rush season, it would 
not be: unreasonable, considering that the 
incompetent help should use an incompetent 
smoker and receive rheumatic hypodermic 
injections sufficient for a lifetime, added to 
that perennial pleasure every bee-keeper ap- 
poe namely, the simple fact that a 

oney-bee can do it but once. 

It would not be unreasonable to estimate 
such labor at $2.00 per day, and that 25 col- 
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onies so cleaned would be a fair day’s work. 
Eight pounds of wax obtained would have a 
cash value of $2.00. It would further rep- 
resent 160 lbs. of choice honey used in mak- 
ing it, worth 10 cts. per lb., or $16.00. Now 
add this $16.00 and the $2.00 together, and 
the result is, the incompetent help cost the 
man who employed him $18.00 per day, and 
spent 48 days in getting wax out of the 
hive and off from the frames, so as to be 
able to use said hives and the frames that 
would stay unless so cleaned every spring. 
It may be a comfort to realize that the wax 
in the hives pays for the work in cleaning 
the hives, and that the hives are in order 
for the busy season, even though it cost 
$96.00 to do it; but the estimated consump- 
tion of 20 lbs. of choice honey to produce 1 
lb. of wax calls us back to figures again. 
The whole amount of wax from the 1200 
hives would be 384 lbs., which, multiplied by 
20, the number of pounds of nicest honey 
(as this extra, which had to be cut out, was 
stored in the section-honey run) would rep- 
resent 7680 lbs. While the wax would have 
been worth $96.00 at 25 cts. per lb., the 
ese: | would, at 10 cts. sag lb., have been 
worth $768. Now add the $96.00 that the 
labor of cleaning represents, and we have 
$864 net loss for the privilege and pleasure 
of using a loose or hanging frame, on the 
outside of which bees, as Mr. Hyde states, 
store honey. No bee-keeper who has used 
hanging frames of the Hoffman or other 
makes will for a moment question Mr: H.’s 
statements. They are incontrovertible. 


In the ome between 1862 and 1865 your 


correspondent had the pleasure and experi- 
ence of handling about 300 colonies of Ital- 
ian bees in the original Langstroth hives. 
Italian bees were worse about building up 
into the sections or boxes then than now. 
The extractor had not become generall 
known, neither comb foundation; and Ital- 
ian bees, true to their instincts, persisted in 
doing just what Mr. Hyde vividly — 

This not remarkable instinct of bees led 
your correspondent to construct a hive in 
1865 securing the practical advantages of 
movable combs, and at the same time secur- 
ing all the honey and combs within the 
frames and sections, instead of part of it on 
the outside. 

Farwell, Mich. 


[The amount of honey to make a pound of 
wax used to be estimated at 20 lbs.; but 
later and more reliable experiments where 
bees have access to the open air show that 
this figure is altogether too high. Between 
4 and 7 lbs. were the figures that were se- 
cured, if I remember correctly, so that your 
estimate ought to be one-fourth as large-for 
the actual amount of honey. Even then you 
apparently have the best of the argument, 
providing that Mr. Hyde does not show that 
your: system of shallow frames requiring 
extra handling of combs piles up the cost in 
his favor. I do not quite see how your top- 
bars should be cleaner than those on the 
thick top-bar of the regular Hoffman frame. 
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But Mr. Hyde uses a thin top-bar to all his 
Hoffmans—the very kind of bar that invites 
all kinds of burr-combs. If he used the 
regular top-bar he would have far less of 
wax and scraping. —ED. ] 





FOOD COMMISSIONERS AND ADULTERAT- 
ED HONEY. 


How the Innocent May Suffer for the Guilty. 
BY L. L. TRAVIS. 


It appears to me that Wm. A. Selser strikes 
a note of timely warning to bee-keepers on 
page 1063, Nov. 15. According to his theory, 
and I am of the opinion that he is right in 
every particular, both honey producers and 
dealers are running considerable risk in la- 
beling honey ‘‘ gpl I produce extracted 
honey exclusively, and have sold tons to the 
grocery trade in pails and cans, and this fall 
have put up some in bags. Every package 
ever sold by me has been labeled ‘‘ pure,’’ 
and my warrant was back of it. I have al- 
—_— had the faith to believe that, as long 
as I put out honey just as it came from the 
bees, of good body and quality, I was doing 
an honorable and safe business; but Bro. 
Selser’s article sets me to wondering where 
Iam at. Is it not possible that I have in- 
nocently made myself liable to a fine, and 
also endangered my friends the grocers? 

I cite you toaclipping from my county 
paper to show how the pure-food laws are 
working in this section: 


The firm of Colt & McNamara is among the many hun- 
dreds of dealers who have been caught between the dis- 
honest manufactures and the pure-food agent. Some 
time ago an agent of the pure-food commission was here 
and purchased some maple syrup of this firm, and, after 
an analysis, they sent notice that the maple syrup 
was not all maple, and that there was a fine of $50. Mr. 
McNamara was at Tunkhannock Tuesday, and settled 
the matter by paying the fine. While this may be a good 
law it isa rank injustice to Messrs. Colt & McNamara 
who conduct their store by honest dealing and good 
goods, and who were assured by the manufacturer that 
the syrup was the best on the market. There should be 
some means whereby the maker should suffer instead of 
the retailer, for impure product. 

Now, I believe Messrs Colt & McNamara 
to be innocent of knowingly selling adulter- 
ated goods; but you can see what happened 
to them. I have always believed that I was 

utting out pure honey; but since reading 

ro. Selser’s article there is a question in 
my mind whether I have or not. Although 
my honey —~ seem, both to myself and the 
consumer, to be all right, is there not a pos- 
sibility (and I might say a probability) that 
the bees have put in enough honey-dew or 
the juice of fruit to condemn it in the eyes 
of the pure-food officers, and put my cus- 
tomers in the same predicament that Messrs. 
Colt & McNamara are in? 

I dislike to offer any thing for sale that I 
dare not warrant as strictly pure; but this 
is a danger that we ordinary bee-keepers 
can ill afford to assume; and as we are not 
all of us chemist enough to analyze honey, 
what shall we do—go to the expense of hav- 
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ing an expert analyze all our honey, or change 
our labels? 
West Nicholson, Pa., Nov. 28. 


[It is true that a hardship is sometimes 
put on an innocent person who may unwit- 
tingly buy honey that has been adulterated 
by some one else; but if the law were broad 
enough to allow the seller to escape, the 
actual adulterator could hide under cover, 
and keep on with his nefarious business by 
having a second party dispose of his prod- 
uct. If that second party could escape the 
clutches of the law by saying that he did 
not know the honey was adulterated (and he 
might swear to that on the witness stand), 
it would leave a great wide gap for fraud. 
It were better for the innocent to suffer oc- 
casionally, in order that the pure-food law 
should be effective, than to have a law on 
the statute-books with so wide a loop-hole 
in it that the intent of it would be entirely 
nullified. 

We came near being held up during the 
past summer because some honey we sold to 
some one else had been adulterated after it 
left our hands. The party who sold the 
goods averred that he bought them original- 
ly of the Root Co. We both received no- 
tice from the pure-food commissioner not to 
sell any more of these goods. We insisted 
that the honey, when it left us was pure, 
and proved it finally, but not till after along 
string of correspondence had passed between 
us and the food commissioner. As the pure- 
food laws stand in the various States, it is 
incumbent on the purchaser of any honey to 
make very sure that such honey is pure 
when it leaves his hands. This puts a dou- 
ble check on the aulterator. 

I would not leave out the word ‘‘ Pure’’ 
on labels under any consideration. —ED. ] 























SHAKEN SWARMING A SUCCESS, AND WHEN. 


Is ‘‘shook ’’ swarming a success in case a 
man can not be with his bees at swarming? 
Will the old hive, when removed, stay? and 
how are the queens fertilized? As I under- 
stand, they are fertilized in the air. 

WALTER S. BELL. 

Mena, Ark., Nov. 6. 


[As Dr. Miller has had more experience 
in handling swarms than we have had here 
at Medina, I turned this inquiry over to 
him and he replies:—Eb. ] 

_ The plan of shaking swarms, so far as it 
is at all successful, is especially adapted to 
meet the wants of those who can not have, 
or do not wish to have, any one on hand to 
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watch for swarms. Indeed, it may be call- 
ed anticipatory swarming, the bee-keeper 
taking the matter into his own hands, and 
a og the bees in the condition of a swarm 

efore they actually take that step them- 
selves. And yet, having tried it in a num- 
ber of cases in an out-apiary, I am hardly 
prepared to say that it is just as easy to get 
along with in all respects as natural swarm- 
ing; so if you try it, be on the lookout, for 
a time, to see whether it exactly fits your 
case. 

There need be no trouble about the old 
colony, or stump, staying where put. Of 
course, if any field bees are left in it they 
will leave and join the swarm, just as 
they would if it had been a natural swarm; 
but enough bees should be left with the 
brood to make sure against any danger from 
chilling, and the field bees that leave will be 
more than made up by the rapidly hatching 
young bees. 

The stump colony will rear a queen from 
the brood present, although it is better to 
give it a queen or a ripe queen-cell, and the 
young queen will be fertilized just as in all 
cases by flying out to meet a drone high in 
air. 


FEEDING BEES IN THE CELLAR, ETC. 

In wintering bees in a cellar, and their 
stores being rather scarce, would it be ad- 
visable to try to feed them sugar syrup 
with a division-board feeder between now 
and spring? In storing them in the cellar, 
which would be the better—to leave an emp- 
ty super on to give them plenty of air, or to 
take it off and put the cover down, closing 
the brood-frames, allowing a bee-space be- 
tween them? A. I. NEFF. 

McPherson, Pa., Dec. 12, 1904. 


[Sugar syrup may be given to bees in the 
cellar with the regular division-board feed- 
er of the Doolittle type. It would be advis- 
able, as you suggest, to put the feeder in 
the middle of the brood-nest; but a better 
way would be to give the bees cakes of hard 
candy. The candy should be made by boil- 
ing granulated-sugar syrup, with a little 
honey in it, so that, when cool, it will form 
into a hard translucent cake. A two or 
three pound brick of this when put on top 
of the brood-frames will be enough to take 
care of any colony short of stores: 

The question as to whether the my wd su- 
per should be put on top will depend largely 
on the size of the entrance. If it is one 
inch by the width of the hive, take off the 
super and put the cover on top next to the 
frames. If the entrance is only % inch deep 
it may be advisable to leave the super on, 
putting in a chaff cushion. In this case the 
cover should be left off. In the absence of 
the cushion any old carpeting may do as 
well. —Eb.] 





HOW TO WASH OUT SECOND-HAND KEROSENE- 
CANS SO AS TO BE SUITABLE FOR HONEY. 
Please tell us how to clean coal-oil cans so 

that we can use them for honey. Most of 
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the oil here is sold in five-gallon cans; and, 
when empty, we can get them for 10cts. 
each, good as new, hundreds of them. 
PAYETTE VALLEY BEE Co. 
Payette, Ida., Dec. 5. 


[Second-hand kerosene-cans have been 
cleaned with strong lye or a solution of caus- 
tic potash. The cleaning mixture should be 
boiling hot when poured into the can. The 
cans should be shaken violently, emptied out, 
and then rinsed thoroughly with boiling hot 
water. We never had any experience our- 
selves, and therefore feel a little hesitation 
about recommending second-hand kerosene- 
cans. Some of our subscribers have tried 
them to their sorrow. It seems to be very 
difficult to remove the kerosene odor; as 
honey is very susceptible to foreign odors, 
the least trace of kerosene taste or smell 

ractically ruins it for the market, especial- 
y if it be fine table honey. After the cans 
are washed out they should be left out in the 
sun unstoppered as long as possible before 
filling them again with honey, for the pur- 
= of letting any kerosene odors that may 
e in the cans escape. 

I think one of our subscribers recommend- 
ed washing-soda; but whether using soda, 
caustic potash, or strong lye, one should re- 
member that after a certain number have 
been washed it is advisable to make an en- 
tirely new solution, for the reason that the 
washing mixture will become impregnated 
very strongly with kerosene, making a sort 
of soap. —ED. } 





PAINT FOR HIVES— WHAT COLOR TO USE. 


Part of my hives are painted white and 
part light blue. I am going to paint them 
again. Will it make any difference if I 
paint them all white? Will it embarrass 
the bees any in finding their own hives if I 
change the color of them at this time of the 
year? JAMES PARKER, SR. 

Wabuska, Nev., Dec. 8, 1904. 


It will make no practical difference if you 
paint all your hives white, even though 
some of them may now be blue. While 
there can be no question but that bees rec- 
ognize color to a very great extent, yet the 
individual surroundings of a hive would 
probably be sufficient to enable each bee to 
recognize its hive, even if the color did 
change. —ED. ] 


DOES THE USE OF THE PERFORATED ZINC 
HONEY-BOARD REDUCE THE AMOUMT OF 
HONEY STORED? 


Can we get as much honey if we use the 
honey-board on the brood-hive all the time? 
Corona, Cal., Nov. 21. L. NEWTON. 


[By ‘‘honey-board’’ I presume you mean 
perforated zinc. No; there is no proof as 
yet that the use of this device in any way 
curtails the amount of surplus honey. Why 
should it? True. it puts up a slight obstruc- 
tion; but with the number of perforations 
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through which the bees can pass, they ought 
to store as much with the board on as with- 
out. —ED. ] 


INFORMATION WANTED BY THE EDITOR OF 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


For some time I have been endeavoring to 
advance the claims of honey-bees as an edu- 
cational (‘‘Nature Study’’) topic. It seems 
to me that they are more available, more in- 
teresting, and more practical for the school- 
room, and for teachers and pupils outside of 
the schoolroom, than certain other branches 
of entomology that have been more talked 
about and studied by teachers and pupils. 

I desire to obtain information of experi- 
ences with bees by teachers who have kept 
bees especially from the ‘‘ Nature Study ’”’ 
standpoint. Also will young people under 
eighteen years of age who have personally 
cared for bees please write me of their ex- 
periences? 

Any suggestions from veteran bee-keep- 
ers for interesting teachers and pupils in 
bees will be much appreciated. 

DWARD F. BIGELow, 
Lecturer at Teachers’ Institutes, and ‘‘ Na- 
ture and Science ’’ Editor of the St. Nicho- 
las Magazine. 

Stamford, Conn. 


Those in position to furnish the desired 
information will correspond with Mr. Bige- 
low direct.—ED. ] 





FAILURE TO CURE; WHAT’S THE TROUBLE? 
I have had foul brood among my bees for 
four years. I can’t cure it, except for the 
time being, by any process. 
Wo. H. HARLOow. 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Nov. 18. 


Sa you followed the McEvoy method care- 
fully the disease ought not to reappear. It 
is my opinion that in administering the treat- 
ment you failed to disinfect the smokers and 


tools, and possibly your own person. Unless 
the treatment is thorough, every thing dis- 
infected, the disease is quite liable to reap- 
pear. In some cases it may be advisable, 
after giving the treatment, or, rather. be- . 
fore giving it, to burn out the inside of the 
old hive by holding it momentarily over a 
bonfire. This will thoroughly disinfect it so 
that the hive can be given back without any 
fear of its infecting the bees. In your case 
I would advise scorching out all the hives as 
an additional precaution. — ED. ] 


NOISES ABOVE A BEE-CELLAR. 


What is your opinion as to the sound of an 
organ? How will it affect the bees winter- 
ing in the cellar under it, only one-inch floor 
between? J. BAILEY. 

Bracebridge, Ont., Dec. 6. 


[Noises above winter repositories do little 
or no harm. The organ would not interfere 
in the least. —ED. ] 
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V VS. SQUARE EDGES ON HOFFMAN FRAMES. 

Having read the two articles from Messrs. 
Hyde and Davenport on Hoffman frames, I 
add my testimony. I suppose it is unpleas- 
ant for you now to go back on that V edge 
in Hoffman frames after counting on its 
imagined excellence so long. Well, I found 
if the frames and hive were not made very 
exact, after a few years’ use, and propolis 
had accumulated, they would slip past each 
other, thus reducing the space about } inch. 
This so often happened, and I had to be so 
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guarded, that I hated the Hoffman frames 
worse on account of it; and, having a few 
frames made at home without the V, I found 
them much more satisfactory. I have 40 of 
those hives with supers thesame, 10 frames, 11 
in. deep, 13 long in brood-chamber, and 12 in 
the super, with hanging Jones frames in the 
half of my yards, 250 colonies or so. So, for 
humanity’s sake, do discard the V, and, as 
you say, make upright bars about § thick. 

R. F. WHITESIDE. 

Little Britain, Can., Nov. 23. 
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GET THE SECTION OF’ HONEY WITHOUT JUMPING OR CLIMBING FENCES. 


[We often hear about the royal road to success, as if there were no square turns or re- 


tracing of steps. 


Whatever we may say about other things, there is no real short cut to 


the production of fancy comb honey. The old adage, ‘‘Try, try again; if at first you don’t 


succeed,’’ may apply in the case of the fancy honey shown above. 


Get it? Of course you 


can if you go along the right way; and you won’t have to jump or climb fences either. It 
may look more difficult than it is, and, again, it may prove more complicated than it 


seems. Try it.—ED.] 
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IMPRISONING THE ROBBERS. 


Last summer, while working with my bees, 
I had occasion to pass by No. 44, a colony 
that I had just overhauled, and found that 
it was being robbed. No. 49 was doing the 
robbing, and, being a little vexed, I gave 
them a good smoking and then went to din- 
ner. On returning I found that No. 49 was 
being robbed by No. 44, and, being afraid 
others would take a hand in it, I spread a 
piece of mosquito-bar over each one of them 
and went on about my work. In about two 
hours I removed the mosquito-bar and they 
went on about their legitimate business. I 
prefer putting the robbers behind the bars 
(where all thieves ought to be) instead of 
confining the innocent parties in order to 
protect them. It causes the robbers to mind 
their own business, and gives the robbed 
colony a chance to recover. This, of course, 
eee there are but two colonies concern- 
ed. 

A sure way to tell when a colony is being 
robbed is to examine the bees’ honey-sacs as 
they come out; if they contain ripe honey, it 
is a case of robbing. In order to find what 
colony is doing the robbing, examine the 
honey-sacs of the bees as they rush into 
their own hives. If their honey-sacs con- 
tain ripe honey you have caught the thieves. 

F. W. MORTON. 

El Dorado Springs, Mo. 





ACREAGE OF ALFALFA NECESSARY TO TAKE 
CARE OF 50 COLONIES. 


The question is asked in GLEANINGS, ‘‘ How 
many acres of honey-plant are necessary to 
take care of 100 colonies of bees?’’ This be- 
ing an alfalfa district I thought it would per- 
haps interest my fellow bee-keepers to state 
my experience this summer, as the above 
question has often put me to thinking re- 
garding pasturage. 

In partnership with my brother we had 79 
colonies, spring count. The season was at 
least three or four weeks late, having cold 
nights accompanied with drizzling rains at 
intervals throughout May until the middle 
of June. By this time the alfalfa was start- 
ing to bloom, ‘‘scattering.’’ There were 
very few stores in the hives, no brood-rear- 
ing to speak of, as we have no blossoms to 
mention until alfalfa comes on. On the 26th 
of June we had two swarms come out which 
we had to feed for a few days on account of 
acold rain. After then we had fine weath- 
er, and the bees went to work with a will on 
the thousands of acres of alfalfa surround- 
ing us, which had a pose cast by this time. 
By the middle of July all the alfalfa was cut 
except a little around ditches, etc., our own 
fields included, and every thing seemed to be 
at a standstill in the apiary. Up to this 
time we had hived 48 swarms, making a to- 
tal of 128 colonies. There being very little 
sweet clover in bloom we decided that the 
only surplus honey we should get would be 
gathered on our own farm; and having 30 
acres or more of alfalfa we knew we could 
control that amount of pasture, as other 
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fields are generally cut when coming in bloom, 
making better hay. When the first cutting 
of alfalfa was all done we had only 19 colo- 
nies working in the supers. On the 5th of 
August we were putting on another round 
of supers, honey coming in galore. That 30- 
acre field was asight to behold. From morn- 
ing till night it was a constant uproar. We 
stood there many times and listened to the 
buzz overhead as they passed to and fro, it 
doing us more good to know that they had at 
last struck a land of plenty, and we the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that we can control to 
a certain extent our own pasture. That 
ng amounts to us to more than the loss in 
ay. Ras) 

Though only a novice of a few years’ ex- 
perience in bee-keeping, my idea of success 
in that line, ‘‘to be master of the situation, ’’ 
is to control as much as possible our own 
pasture, and not depend on our neighbors be- 
ing delayed in cutting their fields of bloom. 
We are not so fortunate as some bee-keep- 
ers where nature provides with plenty of 
moisture and a constant honey-flow through- 
out the season. A scarcity of water for ir- 
rigation means a scant honey crop; there- 
fore. profiting by this year’s experience with 
alfalfa we will try next year to regulate the 
bloom so as to have a paradise for the bees 
throughout the season. 

I am satisfied that 1000 acres of honey- 
plant, as stated in GLEANINGS, isn’t neces- 
sary to take care of 100 colonies of bees. 
We had 50 colonies that made from three to 
six supers, while the others fell below three 
supers, GEO. J. SMITH. 

Fort Lupton, Colorado, Nov. 30. 

_ [These are the kind of facts we are look- 
ing for. We should be pleased to hear from 
others. — ED. ] 





THE SUCCESS OF AN A B C SCHOLAR IN CUBA. 


A — and a half ago I bought some na- 
tive bees in the hollow log hives. I knew 


little about them except how to transfer and 
how to extract honey, so I got the A B C of 
Bee Culture and GLEANINGS, and studied 


them hard. I realized at once I should have 
to get the bees out of the log hives, so I 
bought some Dovetailed hives and transfer- 
red them. They seemed so gentle that I 
thought I would try them and not get Ital- 
ians; but I got very little honey from them 
that fall, and they let the moth get in the 
hive and play the mischief. So I bought 
twelve untested Italian queens from The A. 
I. Root Co. Nine of them lived, and I had 
only ten hives to start with last April. By 
September I got them up to over thirty. 
Now I have almost one hundred. I lost one 
or two swarms, and one of my best colonies. 
got smothered in moving it. Then I have 
been badly handicapped all along by not be- 
ing able to get supplies, etc., in time. But 
I shall get some honey this year. I have al- 
ready extracted 800 lbs. There is that much, 
and more, in the hives now, and the season 
is not nearly over yet. Do you think this is 
doing well? R. M. McMurpo. 
Cauto, Cuba, Oct. 21. 
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What hath God wrought ?7—Num. 23 :23. 


Dear friends, I have a wonderful story to 
tell you—a story that, in some respects, out- 
rivals the Arabian Nights fables—a story, 
too, with a moral that I think many of the 
younger ones need, and perhaps some of the 
older ones too if they will heed it. God in 
his great mercy has permitted me to be, at 
least somewhat, instrumental in ushering 
in and introducing to the great wide world 
an invention that may outrank the electric 
cars, the automobiles, and all other methods 
of travel, and one which may fairly take a 
place beside the telephone and wireless teleg- 
raphy. Am I claiming a good deal? Well, 
I will tell my story, and you shall be the 
judge. In orderto make the story a helpful 
one I may stop and turn aside a good many 
times to point a moral. 

In our issue for Sept. 1 I told you of two 
young men, two farmer’s boys, who love 
machinery, down in the central part of Ohio. 
Iam now going to tell you something of two 
other boys, a minister’s boys, who love 
ne. and who are interested in the 
modern developments of science and art. 
Their names are Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
of Dayton, Ohio. I made mention of them 
and their work on page 241 of our issue for 
March 1 last. You may remember it. These 
two, perhaps by accident, or may be as a 
matter of taste, began studying the flights 
of birds and insects. From this they turned 
their attention to what has been done in the 
way of enabling men to fly. They not only 
studied nature, but they procured the best 
books, and I think I may say ali the papers, 
the world contains on this subject. hen 
I first became acquainted with them, and 
expressed a wish to read up all there was on 
the subject, they showed me a library that 
astonished me; and I soon found they were 
thoroughly versed, not only in regard to our 
— knowledge, but every thing that had 

een done in the past. These boys (they 
are men now), instead of spending their 
summer vacation with crowds, and with 
such crowds as are often questionable, as so 
many do, went away by themselves to a 
desert place by the seacoast. You and I 
have in years past found enjoyment and 
health in sliding down hill on the snow ; but 
these boys went off to that sandy waste on 
the Atlantic coast to slide down hill too; but 
instead of sliding on snow and ice they slid 
on air. With a gliding machine made of 
sticks and cloth they learned to glide and 
soar from the top of a hill to the bottom; 
and by making not only hundreds but more 
than a thousand experiments, they became 
so proficient in guiding these gliding ma- 
chines that they could sail like a bird, and 
control its movements up and down as well 
as sidewise. Now, this was not altogether 
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for fun or boys’ play.* ye J had a purpose 
in view. I want to stop right here to draw 
one of my morals. If I allude to myself 
somewhat, please do not think I do it 
because I wish to boast. Some of you have 
read or heard me tell of the time when my 
attention was first called to bees. Almost 
the first thing I did was to go to the book- 
stores and see what books were to be found on 
the subject. I studied these books day and 
night, and read them over and over again. 
Then I procured the books and bee-journals 
from the old world; and when the language 
was something I could not manage I hired 
an interpreter to translate for me until I 
knew pretty nearly what the book contained. 
In less than one year I was in touch with 
the progressive bee-keepers of the world; 
and the American Bee Journal, that had 
been dropped for lack of support, was start- 
ed up again. I mention this to show you 
that my success in bee culture, from the 
very first, was not luck or chance. It was 
the result of untiring energy and work. Now 
let me draw a contrast. During the years 
that are past, quite a number of men have 
come to me with their patented hives. A 
so many of these men had never seen a 

ee-journal. Some of them who had paid 
out their hard earnings to the Patent Office 
had almost never seen.a book on bee culture, 
and they were not sure, from actual expe- 
rience, of the existence of the queen-bee. 
We have inventors at the present time who 
are giving their lives and money to the four 
winds in the same poor foolish way. If you 
wish to make a success of any thing, or in 
any line among the many lines that lie 
before us in this great world of ours, find 
out what the great and good men have done 
in this special line before you. 

Well, these two men spent several sum- 
mers in that wild place, secure from intru- 
sion, with their gliding machine. When 
they became experts they brought in, as they 
had planned to do, a gasoline-engine to fur- 
nish power, and made a little success with 
their apparatus before winter set. As soon 
as the weather would permit, their experi- 
ments were resumed the past season. You 
may have seen something in regard to it in 
the papers; but as their purpose has been 
from the beginning to the end to avoid pub- 
licity, the great outside world has had but 
very little opportunity of knowing what is 
going on. The conditions were so different 
after applying power that it seemed at first, 
to a great extent, as if they would have to 
learn the trade of guiding their little ship 
all over again. At first they went only a 
few hundred feet; and as the opportunity 
for practice in guiding and controlling it was 
only a few seconds at a time, their progress 





* When I suggested that, even though sliding down 
hill on the air was very nice, it must have been quite a 
task to carry the machine back to the top of the hill 
every time, the reply was something like this: ‘‘Oh! 
no, Mr. Root—no task at all. Just remember that we 
always sail against the wind; and by a little shifting of 
the position, the wind does the greater part of the work 
in carrying it back.” It just blows it back (whenever 
the wind is strong enough) up hill to the starting-point. 
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was necessarily very slow. Let me digress 
again just a little. 

I do not know exactly how many years 
ago it was, perhaps something like thirty, 
that I saw in the Scientific American that 
they had in France what was called at that 
time a velocipede. As soon as I saw the 
description I sent an order for one, and I 
think I had about the first machine in the 
semblance of a bicycle that was ever in 
Ohio—perhaps one of the first brought into 
the United Sates. The machine cost over 
$100; and as it was a heavy affair, the 
express on it cost quite an item more. When 
it came to hand, after days and weeks of 
anxious waiting, neither myself nor any- 
body else could ride it at all. The whole 
town jeered at me, and the story of the 
‘‘fool and his money’’ was hurled in my 
teeth so many times I almost dread to hear 
it even yet. Men of good fair understand- 
ing pointed their fingers at me, and said 
that anybody of good common sense ought 
to know that that thing would not stand up 
with a man on it, for that would be an 
utter impossibility. I worked at it, the 
crowd in my way, for several hours in the 
morning. Finally I rented the largest hall 
in the town, went in with one trusty boy 
who had faith, for a companion, and locked 
the door. After quite a little practice on 
the smooth floor of the hall I succeeded in 
riding from one end to the other; but I 
could not turn the corners. When, after 
still more practice, I did turn one corner 
without falling, how my spirits arose! A 
little later I went in a wabbly way clear 
around the room. Then my companion did 
the same thing, and, oh how we did rejoice 
and gather faith! A little later on, with 
a flushed but happy face, I went out into 
the street and rode around the public square. 
You can guess the rest of it. Well, these 
boys wanted just the same kind of privacy 
to try their flying-machine that I needed for 
my velocipede; but as it measures about 
forty feet from the tip of one wing to the 
tip of the other, instead of a large hall they 
wanted a large level field in some out-of-the- 
way place. I found them in a pasture lot of 
87 acres, a little over half a mile long and 
— as broad. The few people who occa- 
sionally got a glimpse of the experiments, 
evidently considered it only another Darius 
Green, but I recognized at once they were 
really scientific explorers who were serving 
the world in much the same way that Colum- 
bus did when he discovered America, and 
just the same way that Edison, Marconi, 
and a host of others have done all along 
through the ages. 


In running an automobile or a bicycle you 
have to manage the steering only to the 
right and left; but an air-ship has to be 
steered up and down also. When I first saw 
the apparatus it persisted in going up and 
down like the waves of the sea. Sometimes 
it would dig its nose in the dirt, almost in 
spite of theengineer. After repeated exper- 
iments it was finally cured of its foolish 
tricks, and was made to go like a steady 
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old horse. This work, mind you, was all 
new. Nobody living could give them any 
advice. It was like ee a new and 
unknown domain. Shall I tell you how they 
cured it of bobbing up and down? Simply 
by — its nose or front steering-appa- 
ratus with cast iron. In ~~ ignorance I 
thought the engine was not large enough; 
but when Sifty ounds of iron was fastened 
to its ‘‘nose’ lon I will persist in calling it), 
it came down to a tolerably straight line and. 
carried the burden with ease. There was a 
reason for this that I can not explain here. 
Other experiments had to be made in turn- 
ing from right to left; and, to make the 
matter short, it was my privilege, on the 
20th day of September, 1904, to see the first. 
successful trip of an airship, without a bal- 
loon to sustain it, that the world has ever 
made, that is, to turn the corners and come 
back to the starting-point. During all of 
these experiments they have kept so near 
the soft marshy ground that a fall would be 
no serious accident, either to the machine or 
its occupant. _In fact, so carefully have 
they managed, that, during these years of 
experimenting, nothing has happened to do 
any serious damage to the machine nor to 
give the boys more than what might be 
called a severe scratch. I think great praise 
is due them along this very line. They have 
been prudent and cautious. I told you there 
was not another machine equal to such a 
task as I have mentioned, on the face of the 
earth ; and, furthermore, just now as I dic- 
tate there is probably not another man be- 
sides these two who has learned the trick of 
controlling it. In making this last trip of 
rounding the circle, the machine was kept 
near the ground, except in making the turns. 
If you will watch a large bird when it swings 
around in a circle you will see its wings are 
tipped up at an incline. This machine must 
follow the same rule; and to clear the tip of 
the inside wing it was found necessary to 
rise to a height of —_ s 20 or 25 feet. 
When the engine is shut off, the apparatus 
glides to the ground very quietly, and alights 
on something much like a pair of light sled- 
runners, sliding over the grassy surface per- 
haps a rod or more. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to slow up the speed before alighting, 
you turn the nose uphill. It will then climb 
right up on the air until the momentum is 
exhausted, when, by skillful management, 
it can be dropped as lightly as a feather. 
Since the above was written they have 
twice succeeded in making four complete 
circles without alighting, each circle passing 
the starting-point. These circles are nearly 
a mile in circumference each; and the last 
flight made, Dec. 1, could have been pro- 
longed indefinitely had it not been that the 
rudder was in such position it cramped the 
hand of the operator so he was obliged to 
alight. The longest flight took only five 
minutes and four seconds by the watch. 
Over one hundred flights have been made 
during the past summer. Some of them 
reached perhaps 50 or 60 feet above ground. 
On both these long trips seventy pounds in- 
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stead of fifty of cast iron was carried on the 
“*nose.”’ 

Everybody is ready to say, ‘‘ Well, what 
use is 1t? what good will it do?’’ These are 
questions no man can answer as yet. How- 
ever, I will give you a suggestion or two. 
The man who made this last trip said there 
was no difficulty whatever in going above 
the trees or anywhere he chose; but per- 
haps wisdom would dictate he should have 
still more experience a little nearer the 

round. The machine easily made thirty or 

orty miles an hour, and this in going onl 

a little more than half a mile straight ahead. 
No doubt it would get up a greater speed if 
allowed to do so—perhaps, with the wind, a 
mile a minute after the first mile. The 
manager could doubtless go outside of the 
field and bring it back safely, to be put in 
the little house where it is kept nights. 
But no matter how much time it takes, Iam 
sure all the world will commend the policy 
so far pursued—go slowly and carefully, and 
avoid any risk that might cause the loss of 
a human life. This great progressive world 
can not afford to take the risk of losing the 
life of either of these two men.* 

I have suggested before, friends, that the 
time may be near at hand when we shall not 
need to fuss with good roads nor railway 
tracks, bridges, etc., at such an enormous 
expense. With these machines we can bid 
adieu to all these things. God’s free air, 
that extends all over the earth, and perhaps 
miles above us, is our training field. Rubber 
tires, and the price of rubber, are no longer 
‘‘in it.’’ The thousand and one parts of the 
automobile that go to make its construction, 
and to give it strength, can all be dispensed 
with. You can set your basket of eggs 
almost anywhere on the upper or lower 
deck, they will not even rattle unless it be 
when they come to alight. There are hun- 
dreds of queer things coming to light in 
regard to this new method of travel; and I 
confess it is not clear to me, even yet, how 
that little aluminum engine, with four pad- 
dles, does the work. I asked the question, 
‘Boys, would that engine and these two 

ropellers raise the machine from the ground 
if placed horizontally above it ?’’ 

**Certainly not, Mr. Root. They would 
not lift a quarter of its weight.’’ 

‘Then how is it possible that it sustains 
it in the air as it is?”’ 

The answer involves a strange point in the 
wonderful discovery of air navigation. 
When some large bird or butterfly is soaring 
with motionless wings, a very little power 
from behind will keep it moving. ell, if 
this motion is kept up, a very little incline 
of the wings will keep it from falling. A 
little more incline, and a little more push 
from behind, and the bird or the butterfly, 
or the machine created by human hands, will 
gradually sise in the air. I was surprised 
at the speed, and I was astonished at the 





*If these two men should be taken away by accident or 
otherwise, there is probably no one living who could 
manage the machine. With these men to teach them 
“the trade” however, there are plenty who could 
doubtless learn it in a few weeks. 
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wonderful lifting power of this compara- 
tively small apparatus. When I saw it pick 
up the fifty pounds of iron so readily I asked 
if I might ride in place of the iron. I 
received, by way of assurance, the answer 
that the machine would no doubt carry me 
easily. You see then I would have the 
‘‘front seat;’’ and even if it is customary 
(or used to be in olden times) to accord the 
front seat to the ladies, I think the greater 
part of them would say, ‘‘Oh! sit still, Mr. 
Root. Do not think of getting up to give us 
your seat.’’ 

At first there was considerable trouble 
about getting the machine up in the air and 
the engine well up to speed. They did this 
by running along a single-rail track perhaps 
200 feet long. It was also, in the early ex- 
periments, found advisable to run against 
the wind, because they could then have a 
greater time to practice in the air and not 
get so far away from the building where it 
was stored. Since they can come around to 
the starting-point, however, they can start 
with the wind even behind them; and with a 
strong wind behind it is an easy matter to 
make even more than a mile a minute. The 
operator takes his place lying flat on his 
face. This position offers less resistance to 
the wind. The engine is started and got up 
to speed. The machine is held until ready 
to start by a sort of trap to be sprung when 
all is ready; then with a tremendous flapping 
and snapping of the four-cylinder engine, the 
huge machine springs aloft. When it first 
turned that circle, and came near the start- 
ing-point, I: was right in front it; and I said 
then, and I believe still, it was one of the 
grandest sights, if not the grandest sight, 
of my life. Imagine a locomotive that has 
left its track, and is climbing up in the air 
right toward you—a locomotive without any 
wheels, we will say, but with white wings 
instead, we will further say—a locomotive 
made of aluminum. Well, now, imagine 
this white locomotive, with wings that 
spread 20 feet each way, coming right 
toward you with a tremendous flap of its 
propellers, and you will have something like 
what I saw. The younger brother bade me 
move to one side for fear it might come 
down suddenly; but I tell you, friends, the 
sensation that one feels in such a crisis is 
something hard to describe. The attendant 
at one time, when the rope came off that 
started it, said he was shaking from head to 
foot as if he had a fit of ague. His shaking 
was uncalled for, however, for the intrepid 
manager succeeded in righting up his craft, 
and she made one of her very best flights. 
I may add, however, that the apparatus is 
secured by patents, both in this and in for- 
eign countries; and as nobody else has as 
yet succeeded in doing any thing like what 
they have done I hope no millionaire or syn- 
dicate will try to rob them of the invention 
or laurels they have so fairly and honestly 
earned. 

When Columbus discovered America he 
did not know what the outcome would be, 
and no one at that time knew; and I doubt 
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if the wildest enthusiast any a glimpse 
of what really did come from his discovery. 
Ina ike manner these two brothers have 
probably not even a faint glimpse of what 
their discovery is going to bring to the 
children of men. No one living can give a 
guess of what is coming along this line, 
much better than any one living could con- 
jecture the final outcome of Columbus’ ex- 
periment when he pushed off through the 
trackless waters. Possibly we may be able 
to fly over the north pole, even if we should 
not succeed in tacking the ‘‘stars and 
stripes’’ to its uppermost end. 
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WAN TED.— Position as helper in queen-yard. South- 
west preferred. Address FRED GALLAHER, 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 








Help Wanted. 


WANTED.—A young man to take charge of 240 stands 

of bees in Wewahitchka, Calhoun Co., West Florida. 

Must understand taking comb honey. Want best of 

references— prefer recommendations from A. I. Root Co. 
S. S. ALDERMAN, Wewahitchka, West Florida. 











WANTED.~— Young man who is thoroughly capable of 
taking charge of apiary, and understands intro- 
ducing and breeding of queens. Can furnish employ- 
ment the year round to a good man. 
P. SMITH, Penn, Lowndes Co., Miss. 





WANTED. — Help with our bees; steady position for 
the right man with experience. Give particulars 
first letter. 
THos. C. STANLEY & Son, Manzanola, Col. 





WANTED.—Three salesmen for our new County, 
Township, and Railroad Surveys of the various 
States; counties and towns indexed; just off the press. 
Salesmen now at work are sending in heavy reports. A 
splendid opportunity for energetic men. Address 
RAND, MCNALLY, & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED. —To exchange 8-frame hives, extractor, 
and uncapping-can, for honey. Root’s goods. 
O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Wan TED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity “_ price. 
OREL LL. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED.—To exchange double-barrel shot-gun for 
one pair of minks. Any person in the trap busi- 
ness will please correspond with me. 
Address 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED.—To exchange modern firearms, for incu- 
nen or bone-mills. 
Wo. S. AMMON, 216 Court St., Reading, Pa. 


WANTED. —To exchange bees, queens, or entemnel 
honey for a 2% or 3 h.-p. gasoline-engine and buzz- 
THE AyYDE BEE Co., Floresville, Texas. 
ANTED.—To exchange incubator and homer pig- 
eons for honey. G. ROUTZAHN, Biglerville, Pa. 
WANTED. —Combination foot-power circular saw. 
S. V. . REEVES, Haddonfield, ‘N. ae 











W ANTED.— —lelass from the wax-extractor, or shone 


gum. State quantity and price. 
Eb. YOUNG, Boonville, Mo. 





WANTED.: —50,000 Ibs. ‘besswax from bee-keepers, to 
be worked into comb foundation. I need this 
amount to keep my machinery running. New quarters. 
Weed process. Fine goods. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Foundation for sale, samples on request. 
H. F. HAGEN, 1632 Blake St., Denver, Col. 





/ANTED —To exchange dental chair, engine, lathe, 
etc.; want bees and supplies. 
Dr. BALL, Plainfield, Ct. 





ANTED.—Foot-power saw for dynamo and silver- 
plating outfit. J. P. LyTLE, Chambersville, Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange about 500 %-story Heddon 
hives, with worker-comb in 300; some empty 
frames, covers, and bottom-boards; for bees or cash. 
ARCHIE COGGSHALL, West Groton, N. Y. 











Situations Wanted. 





Addresses Wanted. 








WANTED.~— Parties interested in Cuba to learn the 
truth about it by subscribing for the Havana 
Post, the only English paper on the island. Published 
at Havana. “$1.00 per month; $10.00 per year. Daily, 
except Monday. 








For Sale. 








For allt 4 5 (sweet clover) seed, $2 per bu. 
+ coe, enn, Lowndes Co., a. 


For SALE.—Fox hounds and puppies. Hovey strain. 
Each one guaranteed. Enclose stamp for prices. 
H. GIFFORD, 151 Franklin St., Auburn, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Italian beesand queens. Wemake one, 
two, and three frame nuclei a ome. Write for 
circular and price list. Also, 100 T supers for sale 
cheap. O.H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 





For SALE.—200 swarms of bees in No. 1 Langstroth 
hives, etc., residence, honey-houses, and small piece of 
land. G. F. WILSON, 

Soldiers Grove, Crawford Co., Wis. 


For SALE.—Gladioli bulbs. These bulbs produced 
the flowers exhibited at the St. Louis World’s Fair for 80 
days. L. F. DINTELMANN, Belleville, Il. 








For SALE. —2000 colonies of Italian and Holyland bees. 
Three-frame nuclei a specialty, and queens. Carload 
orders solicited. Prices on application. 

THE HYDE BEE Co., Floresville, Texas. 





For SALE.—A snap, 90 colonies bees in No. 1 condi- 
tion; all straight combs; °75 extracting-bodies, wired 
frames; 40 supers, Root’s goods; set of carpenter’s 
tools of best make; kitchen furniture worth $100,00, all 
for $350.00, if taken at once. As good bee range as 
there is in Colorado; no disease, no failure. 

W. S. BEVERLINE, Cedar Edge, Col. 








WANTED. — Position by a strong yous ry to assist 


in apiary in the States or Cuba. o bad habits. 
WELLESLEY WALSH, Port Marie, Jamaica, W. I. 








ANTED.—To send you two og some oe fg the 
price of one. Geagin sand the Rura 
er, both for$1. Address -PUTNAM, River Reig Keke. 
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Monthly, 50 te 100 pages, its writers 
are the ‘most successful Poultrymeu 
and women in the United States. It is 


The POULTRY TRIBUNE, 


nicely illustrated, brimful each month + + vs 3 
Of iuformation 6n How to Care for , a is the greatest a! 
Fowls and Make the most Money with (FA Geta M 


‘_—=#& 
them. In fact so good you can’t afford 
to be without it. Price, 60 cents per vear, Send at once = Latest Model Bone Cutter 
for free sample and SPECIAL OFFER TO YOu. On 10 Daye’ Free Trial. 
No money asked to. until you prove our 
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‘THE “GEM” MONEY MAKER — HATCH EVERY ECC USED 


hatches chickens at a lively rate—live Willitdoit? Ask our patrons. 

chickens too—that live and grow Mrs. W. F. Graham, R. F. D. No, 1, New 

into money, Our catalogue tells of Hartford, la ; Mrs. Erie Brack, Havensville, 

“Gem” features no other Incubator “ Send for FREE catalog ue, giving those 
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NOCUBATOR Co. 
Bex -_ mannan Dayten, Ohic Buckeye Incubator Co. 


Box 64 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











